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Lameness Of The Thoroughbred 


GEORGE F. BADAME, D.V.M., Toronto, Canada 


N the practice of veterinary medicine at race 
tracks, the practitioner is confronted with 
problems differing from those presented in 
general practice. Sound husbandry procedures, 
modern methods of sanitation employed, and 
excellent rations fed have reduced the inci- 
dence of digestive disturbances and infectious 
diseases to a minimum in this class of animals. 


The race track veterinarian is confronted 
primarily with the problem of lameness, its 
diagnosis and treatment. The value of an in- 
curably lame Thoroughbred depreciates to 
practically nothing; unless the animal is a mare 
or stallion and retains value for breeding 
purposes. 


Lameness of the Thoroughbred will be dis- 
cussed under the following headings; predispos- 
ing causes, exciting causes, common lameness, 
diagnosis, prognosis, and treatments. 

. 


Predisposing Causes 


One of the chief predisposing causes of this 
disability is poor conformation of limbs or 
parts of limbs. The old proverb that, “a chain 
is only as strong as its weakest link”, is appli- 
cable to the limbs of horses. An animal with 
a long sloping pastern is predisposed to strain 
of the flexor tendons, while one with a short 
straight pastern is predisposed to joint ailments; 
for example, ringbone, osselets and navicular 
arthritis. Horses with heavy bodies and small 
leg bones often suffer from lameness. The hoof 
and its various structures, such as the frog, 
digital cushion, and lateral cartilages, combined 
with the elasticity of the wall of the hoof, all 
tend toward expansion during locomotion and 
thus diminish the concussion which would 
otherwise be transmitted to the limb and its 
structures’. It is obvious that a very small foot 
would not be able to carry out the same action 
as a large, well-proportioned foot. 


The body weight of a horse is not distributed 
equally over the four feet; the fore, which lie 
nearer the center of gravity of the body, carry 
a greater proportion of weight than the hind 
feet. This accounts for the higher incidence of 
fore limb anomalies’. In addition, the Thor- 
oughbred carries a jockey who seats himself 
close to the center of gravity and thus the 
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weight for the most part is sustained by the 
front legs. 


All the joints of the lower thoracic limbs are 
limited to some extent by the action of flexion 
and extension;* therefore, it is easily seen that 
stepping on uneven ground or in holes where 
lateral or medial action is required to counter- 
act the unevenness, would predispose joint liga- 
ments to strain. The condition of “toeing-in” 
or “toeing-out” would unbalance the anti- 
concussion apparatus of the foot and concus- 
sion would be more evident on one side of the 
foot than on the other. If the horse “toed- 
out”, the medial side would be subjected to 
strain; the lateral side -if the animal “toed-in.” 


Poor shoeing will predispose horses to lame- 
ness. They should be shod every-three or four 
weeks, depending upon how fast the hoof will 
grow. The best angle for the hoof and pastern, 
after the blacksmith has trimmed the foot 
down evenly, is slightly less than 50°*. The 
frog should not be touched by a blacksmith 
and should always be in contact with the 
ground. When the above “thumb” rules are not 
closely followed, the action of the previously 
mentioned anticoncussion apparatus is im- 
paired, and lameness may occur as a result. 
Long toes predispose to ringbones and osselets. 


The gait is a contributing factor as far as 
predisposition to lameness is concerned. A 
horse that brings its fore feet down in a pound- 
ing manner will become lame more frequently 
than an animal that has a smooth, gliding gait. 
The gait of a Thoroughbred while running has 
been recorded in a slow-motion film* which 
illustrates how close the fetlock comes to the 
ground while weight is being transferred from 
one leg to the other. This definitely predis- 
poses the proximal sesamoid bones to fracture. 


Most Thoroughbreds today are bred on 
farms which raise them-for quick sale on the 
yearling market. In an attempt to keep ex- 
penses at a minimum, some breeders occasion- 
ally neglect the essential elements of good 
nutrition. Little is known about the relation- 
ship of nutrition to the etiology of various 
exostoses commonly seen, such as ringbones, 
osselets and other bone diseases. Kintner and 
Holt (1932) reported that the admission rate 
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of horses to army veterinary hospitals was 
much higher when animals were fed a ration 
low in calcium than when the ration was sup- 





Fig. 1. Poor conformation, a predisposing cause 
of lameness. 


plemented with this mineral element. The 
incidence of various types of exostoses was 
higher among horses on a calcium-deficient 
ration than among those on rations containing 
calcium in adequate proportions and proper 
balance’. 

Most breeders pay little attention to con- 
formation of a sire or dam as long as they had 
speed during their racing careers, and now 
have a record of producing early two-year-old 
winners. 

The increase in the number of two-year-old 
futurities and stake races has resulted in ex- 
cessive training and racing of young horses. 
Thoroughbreds of this age should be trained 
and educated, but not to excess, because they 
are not yet fully developed. The result of over- 
training and racing two-year-olds is a high inci- 
dence of lameness among animals of this age 
group. 

Racing of horses too often has a weakening 
effect and predisposes limbs to strains and 
resulting lameness. Elastic bandages which are 
applied by some horsemen for protection, cause 
more harm than good if not applied with even 
tension over the entire area. Occasionally, 
when these elastic bandages are removed after 
a race, it may be observed that a previously 
sound horse has a bowed tendon. 

Most major race tracks today have board 
floors in the stalls of their stabling areas. 
Horses kept under these conditions do not re- 
ceive the proper and natural hoof conditioning 
which they would obtain from standing or 
walking on moist earth. Unless a horse’s feet 
are packed periodically with moist clay and 
unrefined kaolin (white rock), plus a suitable 
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hoof ointment, they will dry out and lose their 
elasticity. With the loss of elasticity, the anti- 
concussion apparatus is impaired. 

The indiscriminate use of iodine weakens 
bony structures and predisposes them to frac- 
tures. The continued use of Churchill’s iodine 
(16%) will result in the absorption of calcium 
salts of the bone and leave a honey-combed 
stroma’. 

Predisposition to lameness is markedly in- 
fluenced by the actual training that a Thor- 
oughbred receives. A good horseman will 
prepare his animal for the races in a slow, 
systematic manner. The horse is not called 
upon to do anything he has not been condi- 
tioned to do. Before short workouts are 





Fig. 2. Strain of the digital flexors—a common 
cause of lameness. 


attempted, long slow gallops are essential for a 
considerable period in order to condition 
muscles and tendons. 


Exciting Causes 


Most cases of lameness are the result of 
accidents in one way or another during train- 
ing trials or actual competition. Some of these 
accidents are; misstepping, slipping, “raps”, and 
landing on uneven ground. 

A Thoroughbred must start a race from a 
standing position. The type of starting-gate in 
common use today consists of 12 standing 
stalls in line, with doors that swing open when 
the starter decides that all entries are ready. 
When the doors open, jockeys start whipping, 
and force their mounts for about an eighth of 
a mile before permitting them to settle into 
stride. It is easily seen that a great strain 
must be thrown on the ligaments and tendons 
of the horses’ legs at this time. Many cases of 
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lameness can be traced back, from observations 
made by trainers and jockeys, to this part of 
the race. 

At the start of a race, there is always much 
crowding because all jockeys are trying to get 
the best possible positions. As a result, acci- 
dents often occur. One horse may step on 
another’s leg, while others may step on stones 
or in holes on “cuppy” tracks, resulting in vari- 
ous types of lameness. 

Occasionally, a jockey may attempt to pass 
through an opening against the will of a rival; 
in this case, his competitor may crowd over 
and he will have to pull his mount up abruptly. 
Since this puts great strain on the horse’s legs, 
the animal may become lame. 

Exercise-boys frequently receive orders from 
trainers to keep their mounts from going too 
fast in morning trials. Some horses can be 
taken just as quickly or as slowly as the boy 
desires, while others “fight for their heads” and 
are difficult to gait. The exercise-boy, if abid- 
ing by the trainer’s orders, must “swing” the 





Fig. 3. Exostosis of the carpal joint. Lameness was 
inapparent after treatment by actual cautery and 
adequate rest. 


horse, that is, take his head from side to side in 
order to prevent him from going too quickly. 
This interferes with the stride, and the animal 
may “rap” one leg with another and pull up 
lame. 

Some jockeys injure their mounts by pulling 
them up too abruptly after a race or workout. 
Judges and stewards watch for this, and fine 
and discipline any boy who is guilty of such a 
practice. 

Muddy tracks are a menace if the trainer 
does not take precautions on the morning of 
the race by having the animal fitted with mud 
calkins. Without these calkins, the horse will 
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slide when running and may end up with an 
injury. The trainer is not always to blame for 
the absence of calkins, because it sometimes 
starts to rain just before the race, leaving no 
time to fit the horse with them. 

Hard race tracks add to the degree of con- 
cussion which a leg may receive. This is 
proved by the fact that there is a higher inci- 
dence of lameness on hard tracks than on 
tracks with a “cushion” surface. Some leg ail- 
ments develop very slowly and lameness is not 
evinced for some time, while others come on 
suddenly and lameness is shown at the time of 
injury. 

Over-extension of the fetlock joint is a com- 
mon cause of this disability. The suspensory 
apparatus prevents over-extension of this joint, 
but if great extension is forced, it will strain or 
rupture. 

If, as occasionally happens, a blacksmith 
accidentally drives a nail into the sensitive 
lamina of the hoof, severe limping may result. 


Common Lamenesses 


Tendinitis or Tenosynovitis. Of all the lame- 
nesses seen in Thoroughbreds, tendinitis or 
tenosynovitis of the flexor tendons of the fore 
limb is probably the most common. This con- 
dition, often referred to by horsemen as 
“bowed tendon”, may be acute or chronic. It 
may occur on any part of the tendon from the 
carpus to the fetlock. As a rule, the lower the 
region affected by tendinitis, the graver the 
prognosis. The superficial digital flexor tendon 
is involved most frequently. When the deep 
digital flexor is affected, a more serious lame- 
ness follows. 
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Fig. 4. Exostoses of the metacarpophalangeal ar- 
ticulation, a common ailment of Thoroughbreds. 
These are referred to as osselets by horsemen. 


The affected tendon bulges posteriorly, is 
enlarged and sensitive. If the diagnostician 
stands at a 90° angle to the lateral side of the 
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leg, a curve will be observed in this region. 
Normally, the tendons are vertical and straight. 
The bulge may be anywhere between the 
carpus and fetlock or may involve the entire 
tendon. 


Sprain of the Suspensory Ligament. As de- 
scribed previously, the function of the suspen- 
sory ligament is to prevent over-extension of 
the fetlock, or in other words, to support it. 
Disability caused by a sprain of this ligament 
unfortunately is observed too often. The sprain 
usually occurs at the bifurcation of the liga- 
ment on the medial side. 

The injury may occur spontaneously in a 
race or may develop slowly. If it develops 
slowly, a small swelling will be observed at the 
bifurcation or near the attachment of the liga- 
ment to the proximal sesamoid bones. In such 
cases, the animal does not become lame until 
the swelling is quite large. In cases which occur 
spontaneously, the leg is swollen and the horse 
is lame on the affected limb. In these cases, 
the side or sides involved appear flat and the 
grooves which are normally seen on both sides 
of the ligament are absent. When palpated, 
these flat areas are hard. 


Fractures. Various types of fractures occur, 
and most are serious. In some cases, they are 
serious enough to warrant destruction of the 
horse. The following bones usually are affected 
in the order named: (a) proximal sesamoid 
bones, (b) carpal bones, (c) phalanges, (d) 
metacarpal bones. 


Exostoses. Exostoses are quite common in 
Thoroughbreds. Of these, osselets or exostoses 
of the fetlock joint are most common. Few 
diagnostic symptoms are exhibited early, but 
later, an enlargement which may be anterior, 
medial or lateral occurs on the fetlock joint 
and may extend down the pastern. Occasion- 
ally, all that is seen is a “proud” appearance of 
the joint before the enlargement appears. 

Exostoses of the carpus are frequently ob- 
served and usually start as a carpitis. Any one 
of the three carpal joints may be involved; 
the carpometacarpal articulation is ustally 
affected. 


Splints are exostoses of the small and large 
metacarpal bones. They commence as a rup- 
ture of the interosseous ligaments between the 
two bones. These are serious in direct propor- 
tion to their proximity to the carpus. Lameness 
persists until the exostosis unites the two bones. 

Ringbones or exostoses of the interpha- 
langeal joints are the last to be mentioned here. 
They are referred to as low and high ringbones 
depending on which interphalangeal joint is 
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involved. The horse does not “warm out” o! 
this type c* lameness. Until the exostosis 
appears, there is nothing upon which a diag- 
nosis may be based except the gait, which 
consists of a long forward stride and a shor‘ 
backward stride. Lameness continues until 
ankylosis of the joint prevents painful move- 
ment. 


Sesamoiditis. Sesamoiditis is a serious in- 
flammation affecting the proximal sesamoid 
bones; rather frequently observed in racing 
Thoroughbreds. Affected horses must be taken 
out of training, rested and treated early. In 
some instances, a distention of the sesamoidean 
sheath with synovia is observed even before 
lameness occurs. This sheath is distended in 
the groove between the suspensory ligament 
and the deep flexor tendon just dorsal to the 
fetlock joint, and is referred to as a “windgall.” 
The fetlock is hot and painful. The further the 
horse is jogged, the more evident the lameness 
becomes. 


Inflammation of the Joint Capsule of the 
Metacarpophalangeal Articulation. This is 
manifested by swelling just above the fetlock in 
the groove between the suspensory ligament 
and the metacarpus. The affected animal 
usually becomes lame but, in some cases, not 
until enlargement of the joint capsule has per- 
sisted for some time. 


Diagnosis 


It must be kept in mind that, before a quick 
and efficient treatment of a lameness can be 
instituted, a correct diagnosis must be estab- 
lished. 

Diagnosis requires keen powers of observa- 
tion by the diagnostician, an _ excellent 
knowledge of anatomy, and a thorough under- 
standing of the physiology of locomotion. 
Before any diagnostic aids can be utilized, the 
practitioner must limit the tentative diagnosis 
to the particular limb affected and, if possible, 
to the region of the limb concerned. 

First, the conformation of the horse should 
be observed, to pick out weak anatomical 
points. History of the case is important be- 
cause it may provide the missing fact which 
will assist in arriving at a correct diagnosis. 

Age of the animal also should be taken into 
consideration. For instance, one may see a 
metacarpal periostitis in a two-year-old, while 
such an inflammatory process is rarely ob- 
served in aged horses. 

The acuteness of a lameness may suggest a 
fracture; a soreness, more likely a chronic 
condition. 
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Diagnostic Aids 


Nerve-blocking. This is used as a method of 
diagnosis, but has many limitations. It is a 
method whereby a sensory nerve is blocked off 
by injecting a local anesthetic solution (4% 
procaine), after which the animal is jogged or 
trotted. After 15 minutes it may be possible to 
perceive if the lameness improves or ceases. Its 
best application is in the diagnosis of navicular 
arthritis when the posterior branches of the 
metacarpal nerves are blocked. 

X-ray. An x-ray machine is practically 
indispensable in diagnosis, It serves its greatest 





Fig. 5. Reproduction of X-ray plate showing fracture 

of proximal sesamoid bone. A common cause of 

lameness of race horses. Prognosis is unfavorable 

for recovery and racing, but good if animal is 
intended for breeding. 


purpose in the diagnosis and prognosis of frac- 
tures. The x-ray should never take the place 
of a thorough manual examination but rather 
should be used to supplement it. A proper 
roentgenographic technic, with correct inter- 
pretation of plates, is essential when using the 


X-ray as a diagnostic aid. 


Manipulation. Manipulation cannot be de- 
pended upon as an aid to diagnosis of lameness 
in the Thoroughbred because the race horse 
usually flinches wherever one applies a little 
pressure. However, it does serve a purpose in 
the palpation of an enlargement or an inflam- 
mation. Manipulation also may show a bone 
crepitation which would suggest a fracture. 


Prognosis 


A complete understanding of the pathologi- 
cal condition causing the lameness is essential 
for a reliable prognosis. It must be kept in 
mind that a horseman racing a stable of horses 
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appreciates a prognosis stating whether the 
patient will be able to return to racing com- 
petition or not, and if so, how close recovery 
will be to previous degree of soundness. As 
mentioned, an x-ray plate aids tremendously in 
giving a reasonable prognosis when fractures 
occur. The prognosis of exototic conditions 
should be guarded because the outcome de- 
pends upon the manner in which nature heals 
the growth. In ligament and tendon ailments, 
the degree of strain or damage is the best guide 
to the final outcome. 

In many cases, where a guarded or un- 
favorable prognosis must be given with regard 
to the possibility of a horse’s return to competi- 
tion, owners may be assured recovery sufficient 
to make practical keeping such animal for 
breeding purposes. For example, an animal 
suffering a strain of the suspensory ligament 
or a fracture of the proximal sesamoid bones 
would still retain its value for breeding. 


Treatment 


The importance of rest cannot be over- 
emphasized in treatment. A number of lame- 
nesses, especially those for which a favorable 
prognosis has been given, would have the same 
outcome if they were merely rested for a long 
time, as would result from active treatment. 

To shorten the length of time the horse must 
remain out of training, the practitioner must 
apply various therapeutic measures. At the 
present time, the most economical and effective 
treatment is through the use of counterirrita- 
tion. 

The region of the limb most often affected 
is from the carpus to the hoof. In this area 
of tendons and ligaments in which blood sup- 
ply is limited, healing processes are slow. 

Counterirritation produces an _ increased 
blood supply to any area, which results in an 
increased nutrition of the part, and effectually 
aids nature in overcoming various pathological 
processes’. 

Beneficial effects of this treatment are be- 
lieved to be due to its action in modifying 
the nutrition of the part promoting absorption 
of exudates, and so favoring resolution’. 

Various methods of producing counterirrita- 
tion are as follows: (a) application of drugs, 
for example, blisters and liniments; (b) appli- 
cation of the actual cautery; and (c) dia- 
thermy. 

Firing and blistering both produce counter- 
irritation by direct and severe irritation which 
persists. Diathermy treatment, on the other 
hand, acts by changing the temperature of the 
part to which it is applied, thus increasing the 
supply of blood to the area. The effect of the 
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diathermy treatment does not persist and there- 
fore the treatment must be repeated. 

Various drugs used as counterirritants in- 
clude red iodide of mercury, cantharides, 
croton oil, iodine, turpentine, and various 
others. 

For application of the actual cautery an 
ether or electric cautery is used. 

Diathermy is being used extensively as a 
therapeutic agent by practitioners in the United 
States. It is « popular mode of treatment in 
human medicine. The therapeutic use of the 
diathermy methods consist of the application 
of currents of low tension and high amperage 
which produce warmth in the deeper structures 
of the region treated. When an electrical 
current flows through a conductor it has to 
overcome a certain resistance, which varies 
according to the nature of the conductor. In 
overcoming this resistance, heat is produced, its 
amount depending upon the strength of the 
current and the resistance of the conductor. 
Diathermy apparatus is merely equipment de- 
signed to produce, continuously, currents of 
the necessary intensity, alternating with suffi- 
cient rapidity not to be fatal. This method of 
therapy is said to increase local circulation 
from 200 to 300 times’. 


Since the diathermy apparatus is expensive 
and treatments must be repeated frequently, it 
is only employed on the most valuable animals. 


Application of the actual cautery is about 
the most popular method of applying severe 
counterirritation today because of its economy 
and effectiveness. 

Such radical treatment is contraindicated in 
acute inflammatory conditions. A method 
which may be used for acute inflammation 
is the application of cold water until such 
inflammation subsides. Applied externally, cold 
water is a refrigerant, and exerts tonic and 
astringent effects on the parts to which it is 
applied. It causes contraction of the blood 
vessels, and decreases the supply of blood to 
the part. Since counterirritation is contra- 
indicated in the treatment of an acute inflam- 
mation, the application of cold water before 
firing or blistering is indicated and is followed 
by excellent results as shown by clinical experi- 
ence’. 


A Possible Routine Treatment of the Future 


In human medicine, according to Thom,’ 
irradiation is the method of choice in the 
treatment of bursitis, peritendinitis, arthritis, 
and tenosynovitis. With the exception of frac- 
tures, most lamenesses of horses are caused by 
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one of the above conditions. The theory o/ 
radiation therapy is as follows: The weight o/ 
clinical and experimental evidence indicates 
that the first and major. effect of the rays is 
the destruction of some of the infiltrating 
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Fig. 6. Separation of the lateral posterior process 

of the third phalanx with displacement of the 

separated fragment toward the joint. No callus is 
evident at fracture site. 


leukocytes, especially the lymphocytes, which 
have long been known to be the most radio- 
sensitive of all cells. Moreover, the destruction 
of the infiltrating lymphocytes which occurs, or 
at least begins, soon after irradiation, probably 
serves to liberate the antibodies, ferments and 
other protective substances contained by those 
cells, and to make these substances more avail- 
able for defense than they were in the intact 
cells. The destruction of infiltrating leuko- 
cytes tends to increase phagocytosis. 


In favor of this view is the fact that the rate 
of improvement, including relief from pain, 
which follows irradiation of acute inflamma- 
tory lesions, agrees closely with the rate of 
leukocytic destruction induced in animals and 
human beings by experimental exposure to 
roentgen rays. Another significant fact is that 
favorable results require only small doses; 
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doses too small to have an appreciable effect 
on other cells. One of the physiological changes 
which occurs after irradiation is the reduction 
of hyperplastic tissue. Another striking effect 
of radiation therapy is the prompt absorption 
of calcareous deposits. 


As for the application of diathermy in horse 
practice, if this method of treatment would 
give the same results as does firing it would be 
preferable, because of the absence of pain 
after the treatment. 


Since lameness is one of the major problems 
confronting the Thoroughbred industry today, 
it surely warrants further and more exacting 
investigation and research by the veterinary 
profession. The practice of preventive medi- 
cine concerned in lameness should be stressed 
by the practitioner engaged in treating race 
horses. 


Conclusions 


Two-year-old Thoroughbreds should be 


trained and raced lightly. 


In selecting animals for breeding, particular 
attention should be given to conformation of 
the sire and dam, as well as past performances 
and pedigree. 

_ Scientific shoeing should be practiced at all 
times. 


The necessity of a correct diagnosis cannot 
be overemphasized. 


There is no substitute for keen observations 
and a thorough examination in the diagnosis 
of lameness. 


Diagnostic aids should supplement the man- 
ual examination where possible. 


; Rest should be considered first and foremost 
in the treatment of lameness. 
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In addition to the sources of information 
noted, the author has made extensive use of 
lecture notes on lameness and surgery of the 
horse by Dr. W. J. R. Fowler, and on the 
anatomy of the horse by Dr. V. R. Brown, 
both of the Ontario Veterinary College. 
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Luxation of the Hock Joint in a Cow 
GEORGE A. PIPER, D.V.M., Viroqua, Wisconsin 


The writer was called to examine a cow that 
was down with one leg in extreme flexion. The 
cow had been turned into the rough and rocky 
pasture where found that morning. 


Symptoms 


The left hind limb was in extreme flexion. 
The owner said the animal was up on three 
legs when he found her but went down when 
he tried to move her toward the barn. Upon 
palpation the cow showed extreme pain at the 
hock. The muscles of the entire leg were very 
tense and hard. No other abnormalities were 
found. The leg could not be straightened. 


Treatment 


The farmer held the stifle joint in a fixed 
position. The writer grasped the hoof which 
was flexed, in one hand and the point of the 
hock in the other hand. Holding the hock in 
a fixed position, the hoof was pushed upward 
and the leg twisted into a sharp arc medially 
and the hoof rotated at the same time. 

A loud noise was heard and the tarsal bones 
were felt to crepitate. The leg immediately 
relaxed. The patient then got up and limped 
to the barn. The cow was kept in a small 
pasture and in about three weeks complete 
recovery occurred. 


v v v 


Livestock Parasites in 1879 


Parasitic diseases of animals have an impor- 
tance that cannot be ignored. It has been 
shown that 8% of hogs killed in Chicago are 
trichinous; that lungworms have killed lambs 
by the 100,000 in single counties in Iowa, 
Ohio, Illinois, and elsewhere; that much of the 
so-called hog cholera in different states is but 
the ravages of lungworms; that even scab tem- 
porarily ruined the wool-growing industry not 


long ago in Iowa and still ravages certain other- 


states; and that intestinal worms have been 
equally destructive in other directions.—James 
Law, F.R.C.V.S., National Live Stock [sic] 
Journal, January 1880. 
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Atrophic Rhinitis And Trichomonads* 


N recent years, atrophic rhinitis of swine 

has been diagnosed with increasing fre- 
quency in Iowa where it has caused extensive 
loss in many herds. The etiological agents 
responsible for this disease remain unknown. 

During necropsy of swine affected with this 
condition, numerous fresh smears of the nasal 
mucosa were examined by the author and other 
members of the Iowa Veterinary Diagnostic 
Laboratory staff and were found to contain 
trichomonads. No previous report of the oc- 
currence of these organisms in the nasal cavity 
of swine was found in any of the literature that 
was reviewed. In view of this, the following 
four-point investigation was initiated. (1) The 
determination of the incidence of these nasal 
trichomonads in Iowa swine affected with 
atrophic rhinitis. (2) The propagation of the 
nasal trichomonad in bacteria-free and yeast- 
free cultures. (3) A study of the morphology 
of this protozoon. (4) The establishment of 
certain host relationships in available experi- 
mental animals. 

A brief review of the literature concerning 
Trichomonas suis, the only recognized species 
of swine trichomonad, is presented since no 
adequate compilation of information concern- 
ing this protozoon is available. 


Review of Literature 


Gruby and Delafond** vaguely described a 
protozoon occurring in the gastric contents of 
a pig. Davaine* reviewed their description and 
decided that this organism was a Trichomonas 
and should have the species name of suis. 
Kunstler* also mentioned the presence of tri- 
chomonads in the intestinal tracts of swine and 
in the vaginae of cattle. 

In 1910, Brumpt® noted that the ceca of 
swine contained large numbers of these proto- 
zoa. Some swine affected with necrotic en- 
teritis were observed by Dimock***.’ to harbor 
T. suis in their intestinal tracts. On this basis 
he assumed they were one of the causes of 
this disease. However, less than 50% of 
the cases of necrotic enteritis of swine studied 
by Murray, et al.,**** showed the presence of 





*Material presented is abstracted from thes 


submitted by the author in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science at 
Iowa State College, Ames. 
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Fig. 1. Diagrammatic outline of a nasal trichomonad. 
(A) Granular blepharoplast. (B) Anterior flagella. 
(C) Granular nucleus. (D) Costa. (E) Undulating 
membrane. (F) Marginal filament. (G) Axostyles. 
(H) Food granules. (1) Posterior or trailing flagellum. 


T. suis. In a study of the intestinal protozoa 
of swine, Kessel** found that 11 out of 23 
Chinese market pigs examined were infected 
with trichomonads. Those present in the large 
intestine of eight of these pigs possessed three 
anterior flagella, while those in the large in- 
testine of the remaining three pigs possessed 
four. Fry and Meleney™ reported 47 of 63 
swine they examined harbored intestinal 
trichomonads. The only worker to report 
the occurrence of a trichomonad in the 
vaginal tracts of swine and in aborted fetuses 
was Kiist’*. The protozoa observed in this 
case were said to resemble 7. foetus of cattle 
In an attempt to evaluate this observation 
McNutt, et al.,"* examined the vaginae of 28» 
swine at an Iowa abattoir and found nm 
trichomonads present in any of the specimens 
Trussell and McNutt” failed to establish cul 
tures of bacteria-free Trichomonas vaginali 
and T. foetus in the vaginae of swine. A ver) 
brief discussion of T. suis was presented 
by Morgan and Hawkins*’ who described it as 
being 8 to 10 microns in length with threc 
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anterior flagella, an undulating membrane and 
a Slender axostyle. Hegner and Alicata** found 
large numbers: of trichomonads in a granu- 
lomatous facial lesion of a pig that was raised 
in the swine herd at the University of Hawaii. 
The average measurement of ten representative 
iron-hematoxylin stained organisms from this 
lesion was reported as 10.3 by 5.6 microns. 


Incidence Determination 


The incidence of the nasal trichomonad was 
ascertained by the examination of scrapings 
that were collected from the nasal turbinate 
mucosa and from the lateral walls of the nasal 
cavities of swine that had been dead only a few 
minutes. These scrapings were suspended in 
i drop of either tap water, 0.85% sodium 
chloride (NaCl) solution, or modified Ringer’s 
solution, although the latter was the preferred 
diluent, and a few seconds after preparation 
they were examined at 100 magnifications for 
the presence of motile protozoa. 


It was found that 70 out of 87 (80%) 
swine affected with atrophic rhinitis harbored 
a Trichomonas sp. in the nasal cavity. By com- 
parison, from only two out of 72 (2.8%) 
diseased Iowa swine not affected with this 
anomaly were the organisms demonstrable. One 
of these two was from a herd known to be 
affected with atrophic rhinitis. Considerable 
difference was observed to exist in the numbers 
of trichomonads present; the early stages of 
atrophic rhinitis usually yielded the greatest 
number, while the more advanced cases usually 
contained few protozoa. In some scrapings as 
many as ten or 12 organisms were present 
in a single field (x100). On the other hand, 
a search of some specimens failed to reveal 
more than two bodies in the entire preparation. 


The cecal contents of 47 out of 64 (74%) 
of the pigs affected with atrophic rhinitis were 
positive for T. suis, while 28 of 48 (62%) pigs 
not affected harbored this species in their ceca. 


days. The room temperature cuitures failed to 
produce as dense a protozoal population as 
cultures incubated 36 hours at 37 C., which 
would occasionally attain a peak population of 
3,500,000 per cc. A bacteria-free culture of 
the nasal trichomonad and of T. suis was 
secured by the addition of 50,000 units of 
crystalline penicillin G and 50 mg. of crystal- 
line streptomycin to a series of tubes of 
medium at the time of inoculation. The use of 
U-shaped migration tubes allowed yeast-free 
cultures to be obtained. Both the nasal tricho- 
monad and T. suis produced a small quantity 
of gas, the exact composition of which was not 
determined. This observation paralleled that of 
Trussell®” who observed that bacteria-free cul- 
tures of T. vaginalis also produced a slight 
amount of gas. It was found possible to adapt 
both the nasal trichomonad and T. suis to avian 
embryos by inoculation of 1 cc. of a C.P.L.M. 
medium culture into a five-day embryo, har- 
vesting the chorioallantoic fluid from the egg 
six days later and reinoculating C.P.L.M. 
medium. After six alternate transfers the 
trichomonad cultures became pathogenic for 
the embryo, killing them in approximately 
three days. The protozoa remained viable 
in the eggs for several days after the death of 
the embryo. 


Morphological Studies 


Morphological studies of the nasal tricho- 
monad were based on observation of bright- 
field, dark-field and phase-contrasted prepara- 
tions as well as Giemsa’s and iron-hematoxylin 
stained. individuals. 

The average measurement. of 60 Giemsa’s 
stained nasal trichomonads from a 48-hour 
C.P.L.M. culture was 15.3 by 5.3 microns. 
Examination of 100 well-preserved Giemsa’s 
stained specimens disclosed that 97 had three, 
two had two and one had four anterior 
flagella. These nasal trichomonads had no 


Cultivation Procedure distinct cytosome. An undulating membrane 


The nasal trichomonad and T. suis were 


extended along the dorsal margin of the 


cultivated in the C.P.L.M. medium described Protozoa from two-thirds to approximately the 


by Johnson**. Plasma collected from citrated 


length of the body and usually exhibited from 


equine or bovine blood was satisfactorily sub- three to five undulations. The marginal fila- 
stituted for the human serum called for in the ment of this undulating membrane was con- 


original C.P.L.M. medium. With the exception 
of this change, the procedure used to prepare 


tinued as a posterior or trailing flagellum from 
8 to 10 microns in length. A well-developed 


this medium was very similar to that described axostyle with a slightly bulbous anterior por- 
by Trussell”. tion was present. The diffusely granular, oval 


The trichomonad cultures were incubated at 
37 C. and transferred daily or incubated at 
room temperature and transferred every six 
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shaped nucleus was usually located in the an- 
terior portion of the cytoplasm in dorsal 
apposition to the axostyle. 
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Host-range Determination 


Four 36-hour-old pigs were inoculated intra- 
nasally with a nasal trichomonad culture. They 
exhibited no respiratory symptoms during the 
eight week observation period, and no signifi- 
cant nasal lesions were present upon necropsy. 
Nasal trichomonads were not present, although 
three of the pigs harbored cecal trichomonads. 

A young, trichomonad-free, non-pregnant 
Jersey cow was inoculated intravaginally with 
a culture of the nasal trichomonad. Inspection 
of the vagina six days after inoculation re- 
vealed the presence of a mild catarrhal vaginitis 
associated with numerous trichomonads. This 
cow maintained a demonstrable intravaginal 
population of these protozoa for three weeks. 
Vaginal washings collected at the end of the 
fourth week were negative. A second young, 
trichomonad-free, non-pregnant Jersey cow 
was inoculated intravaginally with a culture of 
T. suis. Inspection of the vagina five days 
after inoculation revealed the presence of a 
mild catarrhal vaginitis associated with numer- 
ous trichomonads. Vaginal washings prepared 
on the 12th, 18th, 33rd, 43rd, 74th and 92nd 
days after inoculation contained the protozoa. 
No attempt was made to ascertain the effects 
of the nasal trichomonad or the T. suis infec- 
tion upon the fertility of the cows. 


Discussion 


The present work is apparently the first 
report of the occurrence of a trichomonad in 
the nasal cavities of swine. Sixteen of the pigs 
with nasal trichomonads had no T. suis present 
in the digestive tract, indicating that the nasal 
protozoon is probably established by the trans- 
fer of infective material to the nasal cavity by 
an external route and not by anterior migra- 
tion. 


Bacteria-free and yeast-free cultures of the 
nasal trichomonad and of 7. suis were success- 
fully propagated in C.P.L.M. medium. The 
protozoa were most abundant near the bottom 
of the culture, although some were present in 
all but the uppermost portion of the medium. 
Anaerobic cultivation exerted little effect upon 
the peak populations. When declining popula- 
tions were examined, some of the organisms 
exhibited peculiar characteristics such as stalk- 
like prolongations that contained the anterior 
flagella and the undulating membrane; also 
amoeboid motions of the cytoplasm were 
observed. Quiescent forms were observed to 
touch the terminal portion of their axostyle to 
objects and to remain attached by a thin 
mucilaginous strand that served to anchor them 
against slight movements. Division in both 
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T. suis and the nasal trichomonad was by 
binary fission, although all stages of the divi- 
sion process were not seen. 

After 200 transfers, cultures of each species 
became indistinguishable in size, cytoplasmic 
outline, abundance of food granules and type 
of motility. A comparison of Giemsa’s stainec 
individuals from cultures of T. suis and from 
cultures of the nasal trichomonad, after havin: 





Fig. 2. Giemsa’s stained nasal trichomonad from a 
C.P.L.M. culture. x800. 


been maintained for over 200 transfers in 
C.P.L.M. medium, failed to reveal any signifi- 
cant morphological differences, indicating that 
those present in the nasal cavities of 70 of 87 
(80%) atrophic rhinitis swine examined in the 
present work may be derived from T. suis. 

The failure of the cultures of the nasal 
trichomonad to become established in inocu- 
lated pigs made it impossible to determine its 
action upon the nasal epithelium. Hogue™”* 
has shown that both T. foetus and T. vaginalis 
produce a toxin capable of damaging tissue 
cultures of epithelial cells. It remains to be 
determined if the nasal trichomonads likewise 
produces a toxin capable of damaging the 
nasal structure of the host animal. The results 
of this pig inoculation trial suggest that this 
protozoa probably requires a mild rhinitis for 
its successful establishment in the nasal cavity. 


Conclusions 


1. The nasal cavities of 70 out of 87 (80%) 
Iowa swine affected with atrophic rhinitis har- 
bored trichomonads, whereas only two out of 
72 (2.8%) diseased Iowa swine not affected 
with atrophic rhinitis were positive. 

2. The cecal contents of 75 out of 109 
(69%) pigs contained Trichomonas suis. 

3. Bacteria-free and yeast-free cultures of 
the nasal trichomonad and of T. suis were suc- 
cessfully propagated in C.P.L.M. medium. 

4. After continued cultivation the mor- 
phology of the nasal trichomonad and T. suis 
became similar. 
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5. A culture of the nasal trichomonad failed 
to produce atrophic rhinitis when inoculated 
intranasally in four 36-hour-old pigs. 

6. T. suis and the nasal trichomonad can 
establish themselves in the vagina of cows 
where they elicit a mild catarrhal vaginitis. 

7. Additional investigations should be con- 
ducted to determine the pathogenic potenti- 
alities of T. suis and of the nasal trichomonad. 
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Horsefly Control with Activated 
Pyrethrins 


A simple, self-operating chute for spraying 
dairy cattle has been developed by the Illinois 
Natural History Survey, Urbana, Ill., from 
which complete plans and details may be ob- 
tained on request. It is said to be especially 
useful for dairy cattle and may even be em- 
ployed satisfactorily for prevention of attacks 
by horseflies. Pyrethrins with piperonyl butox- 
ide (such as found in pyrenone T-143) are 
active against these flies but the period of pro- 
tection is short. Consequently, the spraying 
chute is located where cattle easily can be 
walked through it about twice a week. Illinois 
dairymen who sprayed regularly last summer 
are said to have gotten 10 to 25% more butter- 
fat, at a cost of about 10 cents per cow per 
week.—A.0.F. 


v ¥ v 


Phenothiazine and Lead Arsenate 


A communication from British Guiana* 
states that good results were obtained in goats 
from the combined use of wettable pheno- 
thiazine and lead arsenate. The drugs were 
mixed in the proportion of 10:1 by weight, 
and administered as a drench against stomach 
worms, nodular worms, and tapeworms. The 
dosage of lead arsenate ranged from 0.1 gm. 
for month-old animals to 1.5 gm. for adults; 
presumably, the phenothiazine dosage varied 
from 1 to 15 gm. There were no injurious 
effects, and the medication was regarded as 
eminently beneficial clinically. Of further in- 
terest is the reported earlier practice of dos- 
ing alternately with phenothiazine and lead 
arsenate at six-week intervals. 


However promising, these methods of treat- 
ment cannot be recommended. The report is 
deficient in critical details and the dosages are 
not those commonly used. Moreover, lead 
arsenate, although the best available treatment 
against tapeworms, should properly be re- 
garded as experimental.—A.0O.F. 





*Callear, J. F. F., An Attempt to Control Helmin- 
thiasis in Cattle, Goats and Sheep in British 
Guiana. Vet. Rec., 63:401,. 1951. 
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Listeriosis Of Cattle In South Georgia 


CLYDE |. BOYER, JR.,* V.M.D., WILLIAM L. SIPPEL,* B.S., V.M.D., M.S., 


ISTERIOSIS in ruminants has been re- 

ported a number of times in the literature 
during the past 20 years. However, to the best 
knowledge of the authors the disease has not 
been reported and diagnosis confirmed by iso- 
lation and identification of the causative 
organism in Georgia. It is the purpose of this 
report to give a brief review of the literature 
and to describe this case found in south 
Georgia. 

Listeriosis is defined as an acute, specific, 
infectious, bacterial encephalitis of sheep, 
cattle, goats, horses, swine, chickens and dogs, 
among the domestic animals, and in addition, 
in some forms of wild life and man. The term 
listeriosis is used in place of the more familiar 
term, listerellosis, because it is so listed in the 
6th (1948) edition of Bergey’s Manual of 
Determinative Bacteriology’. The genus name 
is now Listeria; named for Joseph Lister, the 
English surgeon and bacteriologist. 

The disease has been reported from New 
Zealand, Australia, England, Scandinavia, and 
from the states of California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and possibly others. 


Pathogenesis 


This disease is caused by Listeria mono- 
cytogenes, a small pleomorphic Gram-positive 
rod that grows readily on most of the ordinary 
culture media. The organism grows well on 
blood agar plates producing in 18 to 24 hours 
small colonies, surrounded by a narrow zone 
of hemolysis. 

Olafson* states that: “Practically nothing is 
known about the natural habitat or distribution 
of the organism when not in the nervous tissue. 
On farms where outbreaks occur year after 
year, one wonders whether some of the animals 
are carriers and where the organism may be 
harbored. The disease may appear suddenly 
on a farm where it has not occurred before 
even though no new animals have been added. 
This organism has been isolated from rodents, 





*Department of Animal Diseases, Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station, Tifton. 


**Practitioner, Camilla, Ga. 
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which suggests the possibility that rats may 
harbor the infection and carry it to sheep. 

“The route by which the organism enters the 
brain has not been definitely determined. The 
fact that intravenous inoculations ordinarily do 
not produce encephalitis is evidence against the 
hematogenous route of infection. 

“From our studies, it appears that the dis- 
ease starts as a rhinitis. In affected flocks the 
organisms probably get into the nasal passages 
of most animals but only in exceptional cases 
is the invasion deep, extensive and progressing 
to the brain.” 

It is possible that the condition in cattie may 
develop along similar lines. Other investigators 
have suggested the possibility of the disease 
starting as a conjunctivitis in cattle. 


Symptoms 

Olafson’ gives the symptoms as follows: “A 
cow may show difficulty in finding its 
stanchion or in getting through a door. Later, 
the animal pushes against the wall or may lean 
against a post for hours. On the second or 
third day, the tendency to circle appears. 
Circling may be either to the right or left, but 
an individual case circles in only one direction. 
Drooping of one ear and some degree of facial 
paralysis appear. Testing the tone of the lips 
by lifting them away from the gums often 
enables one to detect unilateral paralysis. Lack 
of tone or partial paralysis, of an eyelid may 
be present. The muscles of the neck tend to 
pull the head to one side. If the neck is forcibly 
straightened, the head tends to fly back to the 
original position when released. An animal 
may carry a wad of hay in the cheek for two 
or three days. An occasional case shows excite- 
ment. About the third or fourth day, the ani- 
mal has difficulty in keeping on its feet, falls 
down, and cannot get up. Later the patient 
lies flat on its side and may show rowing move- 
ments. The disease lasts from three to seven 
days.” 

Pounden, et al.,’ give an interesting account 
of an unusual acute outbreak in cattle in Ohio. 
This was in three-month-old calves in which: 
“The first noticeable sign observed in any of 
the calves was a slight dullness. Within an hour 
they would bellow as though in severe pain, 
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turn around, fall to the ground, go into con- 
vulsions, and die within a few minutes. Almost 
every calf in the group was noticed to have 
mild conjunctivitis on the last day that deaths 
occurred.” 


Diagnosis: Clinical, Differential, Laboratory 


Listeriosis should be suspected in animals 
showing symptoms of an encephalitis marked 
by dullness, circling, and facial paralysis. It 
should be emphasized that there are no specific 
diagnostic symptoms, those that are seen are 
referable to encephalitis. The differential diag- 
nosis should take into consideration those con- 
ditions which may produce similar symptoms. 
Jensen and Mackey‘ mention the following: 
“Abscesses of the brain in both sheep and 
cattle produce symptoms resembling listerel- 
losis. Abscesses are usually chronic and non- 
febrile and are identifiable at autopsy. 
Spondylitis in cattle, caused by Actinomyces 
necrophorus, is common in Colorado. Such 
animals first show posterior incoordination and 
coma in advanced stages. These are easily 
diagnosed at autopsy. Malignant catarrhal 
fever may resemble listerellosis superficially. 
In this disease, the temperature reaches 106 F. 


and above. Commonly the animal is aggres- 
sive. Keratitis, rhinitis and stomatitis are 
common. 


“Forage poisoning in feed lot cattle is char- 
acterized by blindness, pushing, prostration and 
coma. However, it is non-febrile and autopsy 
often shows hemorrhage and softening in the 
thalami.” 

A positive diagnosis must rely on the labora- 
tory for isolation and identification of the 
causative organism; its recovery following 
inoculation into suitable experimental animals 
such as the rabbit; and by the histological 
changes in the nervous tissues. 

Schwarte and Biester® mention that: “Agglu- 
tination reactions in cattle serum are so vari- 
able and inconsistent that they cannot be 
depended upon as a routine laboratory proce- 
dure.” 

Due to a high percentage of monocytes in 
the differential blood smears of some affected 
laboratory animals, such as rabbits and mice, 
the species name monocytogenes was given to 
the causative agent. However, monocytosis is 
not a characteristic of the disease in cattle. 


Postmortem Lesions 


According to Schwarte and Biester*: “Gen- 
eralized gross lesions which are observed in 
human beings, chickens and rodents usually are 
absent in infected cattle, sheep and swine.” The 
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visible postmortem lesions of one of their cattle 
cases consisted of: “a slight congestion with 
mild petechiation in the cerebellum and 
medulla. There was also a slight softening 
apparent in the medulla and spinal cord.” 

In the unusual outbreak of acute bovine 
listeriosis reported by Pounden, et al.,*: “The 
lesions noted at autopsy of three of the first 
six calves to die were petechial and ecchymotic 
hemorrhages in heart tissues, especially the 
pericardium and epicardium. Visible liver 


changes were practically absent. Petechial and 





Symptoms of listeriosis in cattle are those sug- 
gesting encephalitis, and include dullness, circling 
movement, and facial paralysis. 


ecchymotic hemorrhages varying from 1 to 5 
mm. in diameter were scattered throughout the 
kidneys. Those calves which died later showed 
these same lesions and also marked hyperemia 
and edema of the anterior half of the lungs.” 

Histologic examinations by Schwarte and 
Biester® of brain tissue of their cattle cases 
revealed: “Perivascular and focal areas of in- 
filtration consisting of accumulations of mono- 
cytes and polynuclear leukocytes in the cere- 
bellum.” 


Treatment 


No effective specific treatment has yet been 
reported. Gray and co-workers’ report that 
results of in vitro and in vivo tests with rabbits, 
carried out to determine the effect of strepto- 
mycin on Listeria monocytogenes suggest that 
the organisms rapidly develop a fastness for 
the drug. Sulfanilamide, sulfapyridine and 
sodium sulfadiazine with penicillin and peni- 
cillin alone have been tried without much 
success. 

Recent tests*® on the use of antibiotics 
against this organism have shown that aureo- 
mycin may be of some use in treatment. The 
in vivo activity of aureomycin and penicillin 
was tested in mice. Thirty 20-gm. mice were 
infected intraperitoneally with 0.5 ml. of 1:10 
dilution of an 18-hour tryptose-phosphate 
broth culture. Treatment was begun 30 min- 
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utes after infection, using the subcutaneous 
route. Treatment was given on four successive 
days, once daily. The dosage was 10 and 5 mg. 
per kg. of body weight. Both groups of 
aureomycin-treated mice survived without any 
apparent after effects. None of the penicillin- 
treated’ mice survived. Postmortem examina- 
tion revealed multiple necroses in the livers and 
mottled spleens. Liver cultures were all posi- 
tive for Listeria. 


Case Report 


This case was referred by Dr. B. E. 
Carlisle of Camilla, Ga. It was seen by him 
on a farm near Pelham, Ga., where he had 
been attending other cattle in the herd. While 
there, he was asked to look at a yearling that 
was acting rather peculiarly. It was lying with 
its head drawn to one side and upon getting up 
walked continuously in circles to the right. 
There was grinding of the teeth, some slobber- 
ing, nasal discharge and diarrhea. The pupils 
were dilated, but the animal could see well 
enough to avoid walking into the fence or 
trees. The temperature was 102.2 F., it was 
off feed and had lost considerable weight. No 
facial paralysis was seen. Recognizing the con- 
dition as one not readily diagnosed clinically, 
Doctor Carlisle referred the case to the authors 
for observation and laboratory examination. 


The only visible postmortem lesion was a 
congestion of the vessels of the brain. Histo- 
pathological sections of the brain stem and 
medulla revealed perivascular and focal infil- 
tration of monocytes, lymphocytes and poly- 
morphonuclear cells. A portion of the brain 
stem was removed with sterile precautions, 
ground in a Tenbroek glass grinder and plated 
heavily on blood agar plates and in heart 
infusion broth. 

A small, motile, pleomorphic Gram-positive 
rod was recovered in pure culture after 36 
hours’ incubation from the heart infusion 
broth. One of these broth tubes was streaked 
on a blood agar plate and it showed growth of 
a small hemolytic colony after 18 hours’ incu- 
bation. The original blood plates never sup- 
ported growth. 

The organism was put in 18 different 
carbohydrates for biochemical reactions as 
given by Bergey. They were observed at 24 
and 48 hours and after 15 days’ incubation, the 
reactions were typical for Listeria mono- 
cytogenes. They were negative for indol and 
the nitrate reduction tests. One cubic centi- 
meter of a 24-hour heart infusion broth culture 
was inoculated intravenously into a rabbit, 
which died 2% days later. Blood samples 
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were taken for hematologic study before inocu. 
lation and once daily afterwards until death 
Postmortem examination of the rabbit revealec 
no grossly visible lesions other than a smali 
amount of fluid in the pericardial sac. The 
heart blood, pericardial fluid, lung, liver and 
brain stem were cultured in heart infusion 
broth and blood agar plates. A small hemo- 
lytic pleomorphic Gram-positive rod was re- 
covered in pure culture from all the above 
rabbit organs. 

Results of the white blood counts on the 
inoculated rabbit were as follows: 2/16/51— 
before inoculation — 16,900; 2/17/51 — 24 
hours after inoculation — 14,200; 2/18/51 — 
48 hours after inoculation — 8,500 (22 nucle- 
ated red cells were seen); 2/19/51 — found 
dead. 

The white blood cell differential count 
indicated no evidence of a monocytosis de- 
veloping in this rabbit, the highest percentage 
and number being 5% 48 hours after inocula- 
tion. The only hematological response in the 
rabbit was a lowering of the total white blood 
count with a slight increase in neutrophils after 
24 hours and a marked decrease in neutrophils 
after 48 hours. 


Discussion 


This case was not unlike other reported cases 
in cattle, in that no great number of animals in 
this herd of more than 200 were affected and 
there were no significant visible lesions on 
autopsy. No treatment was attempted in this 
case and it is possible that it may have recov- 
ered. Schwarte and Biester mention that: 
“The number of cattle in a herd which are 
affected in an outbreak is comparatively small. 
The percentage of recoveries is much higher 
and losses are lower compared with those in 
other species. It is evident from our experi- 
ences with the transmission of this disease 
under experimental conditions that cattle are 
comparatively resistant to listerella infection.” 

When a monocytosis is used as a criterion 
for diagnosis of this condition it is quite pos- 
sible that cases in cattle are missed. The work 
of many investigators has usually failed to 
demonstrate any significant monocytosis in 
cattle in either natural or experimentally in- 
fected animals. 

In culturing brain material for Listeria the 
technic of Grey, et al.,"* should be kept in 
mind. These authors demonstrated that three 
of five brain cultures which were negative on 
primary media inoculation were all positive 
after they had been refrigerated for from five 


(Continued on page 493) 
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to. antibiotic, chloramphenicol (chloro- 
mycetin®), produced by fermentation 
from an actinomycete, Streptomyces vene- 
zuelae, was originally reported by Rebstock, 
et al.*. It is the first antibiotic for thera- 
peutic use which can be produced on a com- 
mercial scale by either natural fermentation or 
chemical synthesis*’. 

Chloromycetin is a stable product and is 
unaffected by boiling in distilled water for 
more than five hours. In water at room tem- 
perature solubility is 0.25%. It is soluble up 
to 15% in propylene glycol. Stability in the 
body fluids is excellent. It is a pure chemical 
substance, D (-) Threo-1-p-nitrophenyl-2- 
dichloroacetamido- 1,3-propanediol, and has 
the following chemical structure. 





NO, 
This antibiotic exhibits a broad spectrum of 
activity. It is not only extremely active against 
Gram-negative microorganisms, but also 
against certain Gram-positive microorganisms. 
Many of the viruses are susceptible to chloro- 
mycetin, but it does not appear to be effective 
in infections where the virus is very small’. 
The following organisms are killed or in- 
hibited by concentrations easily obtainable in 
blood and urine following recommended 
peroral dosage: Bacillus mycoides, Borrelia 
recurrentis, Brucella abortus, Brucella suis, 
Brucella melitensis, Salmonella schottmiilleri, 
Escherichia coli, Klebsiella pneumoniae, 
Pasteurella tularensis, Proteus vulgaris, Aero- 
bacter aerogenes, Pseudomonas aeruginosa, 





*Journal Article 1268, Michigan Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 
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The Clinical Use Of Chloromycetin In Dogs And Cats* 


R. G. SCHIRMER,7 D.V.M., F. E. EADS,77 D.V.M., M.S., and 
J. P. NEWMAN,§ D.V.M., M.S., East Lansing, Michigan 


Shigella paradysenteria, Staphylococcus pyo- 
genes var. aureus and Streptococcus pyogenes’. 
Chloromycetin is seven to 36 times as active as 
penicillin and two to 16 times as active as 
streptomycin against the Gram-negative species 
tested®. 

Assays in experimental animals show that 
this antibiotic is rapidly and almost completely 
absorbed from the gastrointestinal tract. Blood 
serum concentrations of the active form of the 
drug reach a peak within two hours after a 
single oral dose. Smaller amounts are present 
at eight hours, and at the end of 24 hours it 
cannot be detected in the blood. Maximum 
serum concentrations obtained tend to be pro- 
portional to the dose administered’. 

Chloromycetin is excreted largely in the 
urine. Appreciable amounts are found within 
one-half hour after a single oral dose, and 
maximal urine concentrations are reached at 
two to eight hours in dogs. The major portion 
of the drug is excreted as an inactive conjugate 
with glucuronic acid*. 


Indications in Veterinary Medicine 


The clinical use of chloromycetin has given 
very promising results. It has proved highly 
effective against a number of bacteria, rickett- 
siae, and virus infections, including pulmonary 
infections (it is indicated in pneumonia of 
various types whether of bacterial or viral 
origin), bacterial infections associated with 
canine distemper, bacterial cystitis and neph- 
ritis, infectious panleukopenia, enteritis (par- 
ticularly coliform), acute bacterial infections, 
metritis, and tonsillitis. 

Virus infection experiments indicate some 
degree of activity against psittacosis,” pneumo- 
encephalitis (Newcastle disease) ,° and lympho- 
granuloma venereum”’. 

Chloromycetin is found in the bile of dogs 
but in concentrations lower than those in the 
blood**. Cerebrospinal fluid levels are lower 
and are attained more slowly, reaching 2.5 
micrograms per cc. after a single dose of 75 
mg. per kg. of body weight’. 

The following data have been taken from 
our experiences with the drug and should give 
those who are unfamiliar with it some insight 
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as to what can be expected on clinical applica- 
tion. 


Pulmonary Infections 


The successful use of chloromycetin in pneu- 
monia indicates that it has a rapid and effective 
action. It is recommended that treatment be 
continued from one to three days afer a normal 
temperature is reached to prevent relapse. 
(See table 1.) 


Bacterial Infections Associated 
with Canine Distemper 


Although no controlled veterinary studies 
using chloromycetin have been published to 
date, members of the veterinary profession 
have reported remarkable recoveries from the 
secondary invaders that nearly always accom- 
pany canine distemper”. (See table 2.) 

Hsiung, et al.,** observed that Micrococcus 
pyogenes var. albus and species of streptococci 
were the most common organisms found in 
serous and mucopurulent ocular discharge in 
dogs. These microorganisms are very sus- 
ceptible to this agent’. 

Williams and Dart** found detectable quan- 
tities in the cerebrospinal fluid approximately 
three hours after oral administration of the 
drug, the concentration being less than one-half 
that in blood serum obtained at the same time. 


Bacterial Cystitis and Nephritis 


Urinary tract infections, which rank second 
only to upper respiratory infections in occur- 
rence,”* are usually caused by Gram-negative 
organisms (E. coli, A. aerogenes, and Pro. 
vulgaris) or Gram-positive organisms (strepto- 
cocci and staphylococci)*”**. Corynebacterium 
renalis has also been isolated from the urine. 

Chloromycetin is effective in urinary infec- 
tions due to susceptible organisms and in the 
case of mixed infections, there is no objec- 





tion to concurrent administration of othe: 
antibiotics‘. In some cases, it may react un 
favorably when used with penicillin. This 
antagonism did not occur if penicillin was 
given first**. It is rated as the most efficien: 
antibiotic in handling genitourinary infections 
in dogs, with the added advantage that i: 
rarely produces nausea”. 

Herrold and Boand” found that of all the 
Gram-negative bacilli commonly encountered 
in the urinary tract by in vitro tests, chloro- 
mycetin was measurably more bacteriostatic 
and bacteriocidal than aureomycin. 

This member of the antibiotic family is of 
value in urinary infections because it is stable 
in solutions over a pH range of 2 to 9 for more 
than 24 hours,”* because it is non-toxic, be- 
cause it rapidly appears in the urine and can 
be maintained there in high concentration fol- 
lowing moderate dosage, and because its 
excretion is continuous”. The maximum con- 
centration is found at two to eight hours 
depending upon the mode of administration. 
The oral administration to dogs provided 
measurable levels in the urine for 24 hours 
although it is recommended that it be given at 
eight-hour intervals. These data have been 
confirmed by Garvey, et al.™. 

Chittenden® found chloromycetin to be 25 
times as effective against E. coli as penicillin, 
and five times as effective as streptomycin. 
Against Kleb. pneumoniae, it is seven times as 
effective as penicillin and 2.2 times as effective 
as streptomycin. It is 16 times as effective 
against Pro. vulgaris as streptomycin. 

Comparison of the susceptibility of organ- 
isms to chloromycetin with the response of the 
individual species. of bacteria to therapy 
demonstrated close correlation between the in 
vivo and in vitro activity of the antibiotic. The 
colon-aerogenes group of organisms was the 
most susceptible”. 


TABLE 1. The Use of Chloromycetin in Dogs and Cats having Clinical Pneumonia 











Chloromycetin 
Amount Times 
Age Wt. Administered per 
Animal (yr.) kg mg./kg. mg./dose day Remarks 

1 Cat 6 4.8 104 250 2 Recovered in 3 da 
2 Dog Ye 2.7 280 250 3 . — 
3 Dog 3% 30.0 100 1000 3 Died after 3 da. 
+ Cat 9 3.6 203 250 3 No change after 5 da. 
5 Dog 4/12 2.7 280 250 3 Recovered in 3 da. 
6 Dog 4 25.0 90 750 3 2 Siva“ 
7 Cat 7/12 1.6 55 50 2 - = 
8 Dog 1 6.0 125 250 3 - ak. 
9 Cat 8 3.6 139 250 2 e ee 
10 Dog 3/12 2.7 280 250 3 . Pe 








no 
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. Massive doses of the drug were administered, however, no vomiting nor other untoward effects wer: 
ed. 
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As stated by Chittenden, et al.," “It is too 
much to believe that any chemical or antibiotic 
can permanently control a urinary infection in 
the presence of obstructive lesions, urinary cal- 
culi, carcinoma or anomalies.” 


Dog 23 had a chronic nephritis and bac- 
terial cystitis (Pro. vulgaris). Symptoms dis- 
appeared after seven days of treatment. The 
causative microorganism reappeared in the 
urine a week later. Streptomycin, terramycin, 





and aureomycin were all tried without benefi- _ 
cial results. Chloromycetin was used again. 
This time 500 mg. were administered intra- 
venously twice daily and 2,000 mg. were given 
orally three times a day. . The urine became 
negative after five days and has remained 
negative. 

According to data in table 3, chloromycetin 
is effective against Pro. vulgaris, A. aerogenes, 
E. coli, Streptococcus, and Staphylococcus, 
and in some cases of C. renalis infection. 


TABLE 2. The Use of Chloromycetin Against the Secondary Invaders of Distemper 











Chloromycetin 
Amount Times 
Wt. Administered per 
Animal Age kg. mg./kg. mg./dose day Remarks 
1 4 mo. 3.0 183 250 3 Recovered in 5 da. 
2 4 yr. 20.0 150 1000 3 Destroyed after 6 da. 
3 5 mo.* 8.2 186 500 3 " De hess 
4 11 wk.* 13.6 73.5 500 2 Died after 8 da. 
5 3 mo.* 5.0 75.0 250 (I)+ 3 Destroyed after 4 da. 
125 (M) tt 
6 8 wk. 4.5 111 125 4 Recovered in 4 da. 
7 8 wk. 4.5 111 125 4 7 ot 
8 8 wk. 4.0 125 125 oa me ie 
9 8 wk. 4.5 111 125 a » ity. cae 
10 8 wk. 4.0 125 125 4 Died after 4 da. 
11 8 wk. 3.7 135 125 - Recovered in 4 da. 
12 4 mo. 3.0 250 250 3 ‘a ail ins 
13 2 yr. 31.8 94 1000 3 Died after 7 da. 
14 3 yr. 14.5 103.4 500 3 No change after 3 da. 
15 2% yr. 28.1 106.4 1000 3 Died after 4 da. 
16 1 yr. 10.0 225 750 3 Recovered in 4 da. 
17 2 yr. 14.7 102 500 3 a ae 
18 1 yr. 15.9 94 500 3 a matt Ps ic 
19 1 yr. 13.6 110 500 3 wg 7 
20 2 yr. 12.2 246 1000 3 No change after 5 da. 
21 8 mo. 6.0 166 250 - Recovered in 5 da. 
22 3 mo. 4.5 166 250 3 7% iki 
23 1 yr. 10.0 150 500 3 Recovered in 5 da. 
24 6 mo. 6.0 125 250 3 7 a: ee 
25 5% mo. 9.0 164 500 3 a ee S 
Relapsed—Complete 
recovery after an- 
other 7 da. 
26 7 mo. 8.6 174 500 3 Recovered in 5 da. 
27 8 mo. 9.5 236 750 3 * acme.) bes 
28 7 wk. 2.0 150 100 3 * me ae 
29 8 wk. 7.6 196 500 3 “ eee aoe 
30 3 mo.* 4.7 79.8 125 3 Destroyed after 2 da. 
31 mo. 5.0 75.0 250 (1) t 
125(M) tt 3 “ “ 3 “ 
32 6 mo. 6.3 119 250 3 Recovered in 4 da. 
33 3% mo.* 4.2 89 250(1)t 
125(M) tt 3 Destroyed after 4 da. 
34 8 mo. 15.0 50 250 3 Recovered in 4 da. 
35 8 wk.* 3.6 73 250 (I) t 
125(M) tt 3 Died after 4 da. 
36 2 yr. 20.4 104 250 (I)t 
500 (M) tt 3 Recovered in 7 da. 
37 9 mo. 18.2 123 750 3 7 wt ae 
38 7 mo. 9.0 164 500 3 : *: ae 
39 1 yr. 25.0 120 1000 3 Recovered in 5 da. 
after failure with 
aureomycin 
40 18 mo.* 22.5 100 750 3 Died on 6th da. 











*Showing nervous manifestations 


tInitial dosage 
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Infectious Feline Panleukopenia 


Streptomycin,” aureomycin,”” and sulfona- 
mides have been used on infectious feline 
panleukopenia. This paper gives the results 
following the use of chloromycetin. (See table 
4.) According to these data, this antibiotic 
was 91.6% effective on cats affected with this 
infectious disease. White blood cell counts, 
ranging from 300 to 1,300 per cmm. of blood, 
were recorded among those treated. 


Miscellaneous 


Chloromycetin is effective in several disease 
entities besides those that have been mentioned 
in tables 1, 2, 3, and 4. These include acute 
mixed bacterial infections, septicemia, metritis, 
and enteritis. (See table 5.) Konde” reported 
that given orally at the rate of 25 mg. per Ib. 


TABLE 3. The Use of Chloromycetin in Bacterial Cystitis and Nephritis in Dogs 


infections’. 





of body weight once the first day of treatment 
and 12.5 mg. per lb. of body weight twice daily 
for a total of seven days, if necessary, it proved 
to be efficient in the treatment of Gram-nega- 
tive enteric infections that are resistant tc 
sulfonamide therapy. The Salmonella group ot} 
bacilli causing enteric infections has been 
found to be extremely sensitive”. 

Definite value of this therapeutic agent ha: 
been demonstrated in the treatment of surgica! 
At least 20 genera of bacteria. 
including one to 37 tested strains and species 
in each genus, have been found to be sus- 
ceptible in clinically attainable concentrations 
ranging from 0.2 to 10 micrograms per cc.””*. 

According to Gruhzit, et al.,” two dogs re- 
ceiving 300 mg./kg. daily as a single dose for 
four days showed anorexia, loss of weight, and 
occasional vomiting. Dog 9 (table 5) failed 
to exhibit any of these untoward reactions. 

















Chloromycetin Times 
Age Causative Wt. Amount Administered per 
Animal (yr.) Organism (kg.) mg./kg. mg./dose day Remarks 
1 1% Pro. vulgaris 29.5 68 500* 4 Recovered in 2 da. 
2 3 C. renalis 22.5 ( 44.4 500 2 No change in4 “ 
(100 750 3 Recovered in 5 “ 
3 2% Streptococcus 29.5 101 1000 3 2 <6 't', am 
+ 6% E. coli 47.7 105 1250 4 ” a 
5 1 Staphylococcus 11.0 181.8 500 4 No change in 3 
6 1% Pro. vulgaris 29.5 50.8 500* 3 Recovered in 3 “ 
7 4 Streptococcus 29.5 101.7 1000 3 No change in 4 
500** 5 
8 8 A. aerogenes 12.7 244 750 4 Recovered in 5 “ 
9 4 Pro. vulgaris 32.0 93.7 1000 3 x “10 
10 8 E. coli 16.0 93.7 500 3 7% ——" 
11 3 A. aerogenes 22.5 100 750 3 mm “eae.” 
" Relapsed—Complete 
recovery in another 
7 da. 
12 6 A. aerogenes 12.0 250 750 4 Recovered in 5 da. 
13 4 E. coli 23.0 98 750 3 as ie * 
14 3 Pro. vulgaris 32.7 107 500* 1 7 * 4 
1000 3 
15 1-1/3 E. coli 25.0 100 1000*** 
750 2 ” as 
16 11 A. aerogenes 35.0 150 1750 3 4 Tk 
17 5 (Pro. vulgaris 20.0 112.5 750 3 _ “« 
(Streptococcus) 
18 1% Pro. vulgaris 28.0 107 1000 3 Recovered in 5 da 
19 1% (Hemolyti 22.5 100 750 3 “ sx 
(Staphylococcus 
(Pro. vulgaris 
20 12 A. aerogenes 13.0 115 500 3 ” mee 
21 4 E. coli 25.0 60 500 3 Vs nar 
22 12 Streptococcus 16.0 94 500 3 - a Sa 
23 3 Pro. vulgaris 25.4 177 1500 3 Symptoms disap- 
ared in 7 da. 
24 4 Pro. vulgaris 30.9 145 1500 3 ecovered in 10 di 
25 2 Pro. vulgaris 22.7 99 750 3 . ere ° 
26 7) Pro. vulgaris 3.0 100 100 3 . Sa * 
after failure with 
icillin 
27 2 A. aerogenes 14.7 102 500 3 ecovered in 4 di. 











*Intravenous administration 
**Intravenous administration, initial dose 


***Initial dose 
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it Toxicity In recommended dosages, no dogs receiving 

ly : : rae f parenteral or oral doses showed significant 

d Toxic reactions occurring in the courses st changes in total white cell or differential 

1- therapy with this antibiotic are rare”. Clinical Counts, blood non-protein nitrogen, nor blood 

4 studies indicate that it produced no untoward sugar’. 

‘ effect on the liver; the hepatic tissue remaining 

a normal during its administration. However, Summary 

findings suggest that aureomycin may induce a 

' reversible fatty metamorphosis of the liver**. Clinical use of chloromycetin as a thera- 

, Chloromycetin has been administered intra- peutic agent against several bacterial infections 

‘ venously to dogs as an 8% solution in 75% encountered in veterinary medicine is reported. 

i. propylene glycol, injected at the rate of ap- Indications and observations following its 

7 proximately 3.5 ml. per minute. The doses _ use are discussed. Chloromycetin, as found in 

* employed were 50 and 100 mg. per kg. No this study, was 80% effective in 10 dogs and 

| symptoms were noted other than a transient cats having clinical pneumonia, 78.7% effec- 

. rise in body temperature (0.5 to 1.1 F.) within — tive in 33 dogs against the secondary invaders 

. an hour after injection and a return to normal of canine distemper (seven dogs showing nerv- 

d in a few hours’. Intramuscular injections are ous manifestations were not changed by the 

d not recommended. Although there isnocom- drug), 92.6% effective in 27 dogs with bac- 

mercial preparation for parenteral use avail- terial cystitis or nephritis, and 91.6% effective 
able, the announcement of such an agent is in 36 cats with infectious feline panleukopenia 
imminent. (with white blood cell counts ranging from 100 
TABLE 4. The Use of Chloromycetin in Infectious Feline Panleukopenia (Infectious Feline Enteritis) 
Chloromycetin 

a. Amount Times 

; Age Wt. WBC Administered per 

. Animal (mo.) kg. Count mg/kg. mg./dose day Remarks 

1 7 1.6 1250 312 250 2 Recovered in 4 da. 
2 6 2.3 600 109 250 1 Died in 2 da. 

3 12 2.2 113.6 250 1 Recovered in 3 da. 
4 12 2.7 450 92 250 1 . spa, hee 
5 7 1.8 139 250 1 € ten, em, 
6 12 3.0 83 250 1 si ie: Soa 

, 7 12 3.0 500 166 250 2 = itil Goria 

; 8 + 1.8 450 55 50 2 $3 ers pe 

, 9 5 1.8 100 55 50 2 Died after 1 da. 

te 10 5 1.8 55 50 2 Recovered in 3 da. 

11 8 1.6 1300 62.5 50 2 ss eh SP 

12 3 1.0 300 100 50 2 Died after 1 da.. 

a 13 11 4.5 300 22 50 2 Recovered in 3 da. 
after failure with 
streptomycin 

14 12 4.3 23 50 2 Recovered in 4 da. 
6 2.2 950 45 50 2 3 she: a 
3 1.8 500 55 50 2 Xs a Penn 
6 2.2 550 45 50 2 ? ye 
6 2.0 50 50 2 “oe “ 3 “ 
7 3 1.4 55 50 2 “ “ 3 “ 
1. 8 2.7 1300 37 50 2 = ppl ia 
. 3 1.4 600 70 50 2 “i eat 
4 1.6 950 60 50 2 Pe ee J dbns 
3 1.4 1200 70 50 2 ” ih | 
4 1.5 1300 66 50 2 . pei Bar 
5 1.5 350 66 50 2 5 mea. oe 
7 1.8 55 50 2 sia a 
9 2.4 500 41 50 2 = pry eke 
7 2.2 45 50 2 . ee : 
8 2.6 600 38 50 2 * ale eis 
6 1.5 300 66 50 2 ie. is 
6 1.6 60 50 2 sid gal Shy 
5 1.4 1000 70 50 2 * a Tete 
7 1.7 600 59 50 2 - ge JES 
6 1.7 82 50 3 < get ues a 
6 1.6 55 50 2 = a 
5 1.3 115 50 3 \3 ye. Se 
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to 1,300 per cmm. of blood), as well as in such 
disease entities as acute infections, septicemias, 
metritis and non-specific enteritis. 

Chloromycetin has the advantage that it may 
be administered orally and is singularly devoid 
of gastrointestinal, neurotoxic, cutaneous or 
allergic reactions. 
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in Miscellaneous Disease Entities 











Chloromycetin 
Amount Times 
Age Wt. Administered per 
Animal (yr.) Diagnosis kg. mg./kg. mg./dose day Remarks 
1 7 Acute infection 15.0 100 500 3 Recovered in 7 da. 
2 1/12 Dermatitis, pus- 9.0 55.5 250 2 No change in 7 da. 
tular 
3 8/12 Tonsillitis 19.0 79 750 2 No change in 4 da 
4 11 Prostatitis 12.7 78.7 500 2 No change in 13 da 
5 9/12 Chronic 9.0 83 250 3 Improved in 7 da. 
bronchitis 
6 4 Strep. 24.1 62 500 3 Recovered in 2 da 
septicemia _ after failure with 
penicillin, strepto- 
mycin and neomycin 
7 3 (Metritis 18.0 83 500 3 Recovered in 4 da 
(hemolytic 
(streptococcus 
8 7/12 Tonsillitis 24.7 60 750 2 No change in 4 da. 
9 3 Acute 33.0 300 1000 3 Recovered in 5 da. 
infection 
10 8/12 Enteritis, 19.0 118 750 3 Recovered in 5 da 
non-specific after failure with 


streptomycin and 
neomycin 
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In Equine Practice* 


Polymyxin. A Study Of Its Application 


WILLIAM H. McCOLLUM, B.S., M.S., and E. R. DOLL, B.S., M.A., D.V.M., 


OLYMYXIN,® an antibiotic agent derived 

from Bacillus polymyxa,’? was shown to 
have a high degree of activity against Gram- 
negative organisms’. The activity of this 
antibiotic against Gram-negative organisms 
suggested possibilities of its use in control of 
infections occurring in horses. Shigella equuli 
is frequently the cause of septicemic infection 
and pyoarthritis of young foals. In older 
horses, this bacterium sometimes invades 
verminous aneurysms of the anterior mesen- 
teric artery, resulting in fatal septicemic infec- 
tion‘. Outbreaks of diarrhea in young foals 
with fatal termination from Escherichia coli 
septicemia are not uncommon. Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa, Aerobacter aerogenes, and Escheri- 
chia coli infections of the genital tract of mares 
are often observed. Abortion due to Ps. 
aeruginosa has been recorded’. 


Material and Methods 


A single lot of polymyxin E (Pitman-Moore 
Company) was used throughout this study. In 
vitro inhibition determinations were made by 
the broth dilution method using Difco brain- 
heart infusion broth as the medium. The 
polymyxin standard was prepared by dissolving 
the dry antibiotic substance in glycine-HC1 
buffer, pH 2, to give 1,000 micrograms per cc. 
Twofold serial dilutions of the polymyxin 
standard were made in 0.5 cc. quantity in the 
brain-heart infusion broth, after which 0.5 cc. 
of a 1:100 dilution in broth of a 24-hour broth 
culture of the organism to be tested was added 
to each tube. The results were read after 24 
hours’ incubation at 37 C. 


The procedure used for serum level assay 
was the same as that reported by Stansly,° with 
the following modifications. After finding 
that whole horse blood could not be used satis- 
factorily, an acid serum mixture, consisting of 
equal parts of serum and 0.05 N HCl, was 
employed for the blood level assay. One-half 
inch filter discs were used instead of the % in. 





*The investigation reported in_ this per is in 
connection with a project of the Kentu cul- 
tural Experiment Station and is published by per- 


mission of the director. 
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size. Blood samples were obtained from the 
jugular vein, allowed to clot in a water bath at 
37 C., and centrifuged. The serum was re- 
moved, mixed with equal parts of 0.05 N HC1, 
and kept frozen at —18 C. until the assays 
were made. All assays were controlled by 
serum obtained prior to administration of the 
polymyxin. 

The horses used for the blood level studies 
were apparently normal weanlings. During the 
dosage trials they were quartered in box stalls 
with free access to hay and water. Grain was 
fed on regular schedule twice daily. The 
polymyxin was dissolved in distilled water and 
injected intramuscularly in the triceps, pectoral, 
and neck muscles. The entire dose was injected 
at one site. 


Results 


The results of testing for in vitro inhibition 
of various microorganisms are summarized in 
table 1. The Gram-negative microorganisms 


TABLE 1. Jn vitro inhibition of Bacterial Cultures from 
Equine Infections by Polymyxin 











Concentration 
Number Required 
of for 
Organism Cultures Inhibition* 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa 16 0.01-3.12 
Shigella equuli 6 0.01-6.25 
tococci 14 1.56-50 
Escherichia coli z 0.04-0.19 
Staphylococcus aureus 1 > 100 
Corynebacterium equi 1 > 25 








*Micrograms of polymyxin per cc. of medium re- 
re for complete inhibition of growth using a 
hr. incubation period. 


were uniformly susceptible to the action of 
polymyxin, whereas the Gram-positive cultures 
were quite resistant. Twelve of the 16 cultures 
of Ps. aeruginosa were inhibited by less than 1 
microgram of polymyxin per cc. of medium. 
Less than 1 microgram per cc. inhibited five of 
six cultures of Sh. equuli. The concentrations 
of polymyxin required for inhibition of the 
streptococci cultures was quite variable. One 
culture each was inhibited by 1.56 and 3.12 
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micrograms per cc., respectively. For the 
remaining cultures of streptococci, 12.5 to 50 
micrograms per cc. of medium were required 
for inhibition of growth. A single culture each 
of Staphylococcus aureus and Corynebacterium 
equi were quite resistant. 

The serum level response was determined on 
three animals following a single intramuscular 
injection of polymyxin. A dose of 1 micro- 
gram per Ib. resulted in serum levels of 1.6, 
2.3, 1, and 1 micrograms of polymyxin per cc. 
of serum for respective periods of 1, 4, 8, and 
12 hours following injection. For the same 
bleeding periods, a dose of 2 mg. per Ib. of 





equuli, and Ps. aeruginosa was of such order 
to indicate that infections caused by these 
microorganisms may yield to treatment with 
polymyxin. The susceptibility range of most 
cultures was within the limits of blood levels 
obtained with 1 and 2 mg. of polymyxin per 
Ib. of body weight. 

Although in vitro sensitivity of Gram-nega- 
tive organisms and the serum level response 
following intramuscular administration were of 
an order indicating satisfactory therapeutic 
applications, the irritant property of the anti- 
biotic for horse tissues may preclude its practi- 
cal usage. A severe inflammatory reaction 


TABLE 2. Serum Levels of Polymyxin Resulting from Intramuscular Injection at 12-Hour Intervals 














Sry Dose, Serum levels of polymyxin at specified hours following injection* 
Weight in mg. per 
Ib. Ib. 0 1 12 1 12 1 12 24 36 48 
355 2 0 3.0 1.5 6.0 1.0 2.2 1.0 >1.0 0.0 0.0 
520 2 0 7.0 1.0 6.0 0.6 74 1.0 >1.0 >1.0 0.0 
500 1 0 3.0 1.0 2.0 1.0 4.0 1.0 >1.0 0.0 0.0 
Dosage interval - + “te 








*Micregrams of polymyxin per cc. of serum. 


body weight resulted in respective serum levels 
of 2, 1.25, 1, and 1 micrograms per cc. of 
serum, and a dose of 4 mg. per lb. produced 
serum levels of 5, 3, 2.2, and 2 mg. per cc. 

The serum level responses obtained from 
consecutive administrations of polymyxin at 
12-hour intervals are summarized in table 2. 
Serum samples were obtained at one and 12 
hours after each injection and at 24, 36, and 
48 hours following the last dose. Doses of 1 
and 2 mg. per Ib. of body weight maintained 
measurable serum levels throughout the dosage 
interval of 12 hours and also for 24 hours fol- 
lowing the third dose. The rise and fall of the 
serum concentration was not consistent follow- 
ing repeated doses of the same size. 


Discussion 


The cultures employed for the in vitro sensi- 
tivity tests were isolated from infections occur- 
ring in horses. All cultures of Sh. equuli were 
isolated from foals dying of septicemic infec- 
tion. The E. coli and S. aureus cultures were 
obtained from aborted fetuses. The strepto- 
cocci cultures (Lancefield Group C, Ogura 
type A) were isolated from aborted fetuses, 
infected foals, and infected genital tracts of 
mares. All cultures of Ps. aeruginosa were 
obtained from infected genital tracts of mares. 
While the Gram-positive cultures required rela- 
tively large quantities of polymyxin for in vitro 
inhibition, the susceptibility of E. coli, Sh. 
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occurred at all injection sites. Swelling and 
soreness of the muscular tissue was first ob- 
served eight to 12 hours after injection and the 
degree of the inflammatory reaction progressed 
for 24 to 36 hours, accompanied by extensive 
subcutaneous edema, soreness, stiffness, inac- 
tivity and inappetence. The appetite was re- 
gained in 24 to 36 hours, but the swelling, 
soreness, and lameness persisted for three to 
five days. Reaction areas 2 to 3 in. deep and 
8 in. in diameter were observed on the lateral 
surface of the neck. Examination of the urine 
at 48 to 72 hours after administration of the 
polymyxin revealed no evidence of albumi- 
nuria. Since streptomycin’ and aureomycin*® 
are quite efficient in controlling Sh. equuli and 
E. coli infections and lack the irritant effects 
of polymyxin, it appears that they will serve 
more satisfactorily for controlling infections of 
the newborn foal. The stability of polymyxin 
and its activity against Ps. aeruginosa and E. 
coli indicate that it may be useful in local treat- 
ment of genital tract infections caused by these 
two microorganisms in mares. Limited pre- 
liminary trials with polymyxin in Ps. aerugi- 
nosa infections of the uterus of mares suggest 
that it may be a useful therapeutic agent for 
this condition. 


Summary 
Studies on in vitro sensitivity to polymyxin 


of microorganisms from equine infections and 
results of blood level studies have been pre- 
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sented. Possible applications of polymyxin in 
equine practice are limited due to irritation at 
injection sites. It may be useful for local 
treatment. 
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Listeriosis of Cattle 
(Continued from page 484) 


weeks to three months. The exact mechanism 
involved has not as yet been determined but 
reference is made to the possibility of the pres- 
ence of an inhibitory factor in the bovine 
brain. 


This case should serve to alert southern 
veterinarians to the presence of this disease in 
that area. 


Summary 


Report of the first proved case of listeriosis 
in cattle from south Georgia is given. A brief 
review of the literature is included as well as 
the postmortem and laboratory findings in the 
case. 
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Erratum 

On page 462 of the November 1951 issue of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE appears. a foot- 
note reference to article entitled Estradiol 
Cyclopentylate (E.C.P.) in Anestrus Mares. 
This states in error that gonadogen is produced 
by the Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 
The product referred to (gonadogen®) is a 
trademark product of The Upjohn Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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The Veterinarian And Food Sanitation 


OR the functioning of our modern global 

Air Force operations, food inspection has 
become a significant factor. More and more 
stress is being applied to the production of 
suitable rations both for dining hall and in- 
flight feeding. Recent scientific advancements 
in food research and development, involving 
nutrition, manufacturing processes and preser- 
vation of our subsistence supplies, require a 
force of inspectors well rounded in the knowl- 
edge of food technology, production, hygiene 
and sanitation. 

The goal, of course, is to provide adequate 
meals to our aircrews and ground support per- 
sonnel under all newly developing conditions 
and situations. 

This is true not only in the Air Force but 
with our sistet services of the Army and Navy 
as well. Whatever the mission of any of the 
services, the fact remains that man, in order to 
be effective, must be fed, and however diversi- 
fied the nature of his duties, he cannot perform 
efficiently unless he has the necessary nourish- 
ment of palatable, wholesome food. 

To emphasize the importance of food sanita- 
tion, it would be appropriate to refer to mili- 
tary histories of the world and relate the many 
instances where battle plans of great armies 
were altered, or battles won and lost, due to 
one of war’s most violent enemies—food-borne 
diseases. 

Unless some organization exercises constant 
vigilance in the preventive medical field to 
eliminate food-borne diseases, the following 
incidents could conceivably occur: 

(A) A B-36 heavy. Air Force bomber is on 
a top-secret strategical mission. The plane 
departs from one of our zone of interior Air 
Force bases whose function is to support the 
maintenance, supply, and administration of this 
particular mission. After six hours’ flying 
time, in-flight lunch rations are consumed by 
the crew of 17. Within three hours, most of 
the crew are affected with violent gastro- 
intestinal pains, with nausea and severe diar- 
rhea. The pilot and co-pilot are extremely ill 
and their senses are dulled. The mission must 
be aborted, emergency messages are sent out, 
and the plane with an almost non-functioning 





*Command Veterinarian, Air Materiel Command, 
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crew must land at the nearest base available— 
if they are able to find a base in time. The 
top-secret mission has failed. The results 
could be disastrous. An Air Force epidemio- 
logical team, consisting of a physician, veteri- 
narian and sanitary engineer, after a thorough 
investigation come up with the answer: 
Staphylococcus food poisoning resulting from 
enterotoxins developed by contaminating or- 
ganisms. A careless food handler in the in- 
flight kitchen back at the bomber’s base 
innocently contaminated the meat content of 
the lunches by exposing it to an old infected 
cut on his finger tip. 

(B) A fighter group is detailed an impor- 
tant support mission of a bomber escort nature 
involving tactical support of an operation. The 
Air Force supply and maintenance group sup- 
porting this fighter group is made up of key 
administrative and technically trained experts 
who have been given exhaustive orientation 
for this particular operation. Twenty-four 
hours before the take-off hour, several of these 
key airmen become violently ill with typical 
food poisoning symptoms. Of course the mis- 
sion must be abandoned. Our ground offense 
is seriously hampered. Again the cause is 
laxity in food service sanitation. A coughing 
food handler has contaminated the greater 
portion of the noon-day meal, transmitting 
another food-borne disease to the airmen. 
These situations are very possible. They have 
happened and can happen again in all types of 
military aircraft and in Air Force dining halls. 

What is the Air Force Medical Service doing 
to prevent disastrous occurrences of this na- 
ture? What organization has the responsibility 
of food service hygiene and sanitation? 


Role of the Veterinarian 


The Air Force Veterinary Service is made 
up of officers professionally qualified as grad- 
uate veterinarians and of enlisted airmen 
technicians, all trained in the food inspection 
fields. It has been well established that the 
modern veterinarian with his scientific back 
ground and his knowledge concerning diseas: 
potentials of food of animal origin, with little 
additional training, is a “natural” to perform 
the inspection of all foods of animal origin for 
the Department of Defense. Veterinary per 
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sonnel receive training in military and civilian 
schools on the technological details of the pro- 
duction intricacies of the meat, poultry, fish, 
and dairy industries. In many cases, station 
and depot commanders have relied heavily 
upon their veterinary officers in the ZI and 
overseas theaters to inspect foods of both ani- 
mal and non-animal origin. The veterinary 
officer has acted as the inspection arm of the 
{ood procurement and supply services, protect- 
ing the financial interests of the government by 
insuring that foods of animal origin originated 
‘rom approved sources of supply and met the 
ipplicable specification set forth in the pur- 
chase instrument. In other words, his responsi- 
bility was to see that subsistence originated 
{rom healthy, wholesome sources, was properly 
processed, transported, warehoused, stowed 
ind handled, to the end that no avoidable 
deterioration or contamination occurred. 
During World War II, the Army veteri- 
narian, through his constant vigilance against 
food-borne diseases, had an important role in 
preventing a major outbreak from food-trans- 
mitted diseases among our armed forces. 


Current policy planners of the Air Force 
Medical Service, being cognizant of the per- 
formance record of the Army Veterinary 
Corps, have delegated the responsibility of the 
inspection of all foods, animal and non-animal 
origin, to their newly organized Veterinary 
Service. In addition, the Air Force Veterinary 
Service is taking an active part in food research 
as it pertains to nutrition, in-flight feeding and 
equipment. 

Base veterinarians are the work horses of the 
Air Force Medical Service food inspection pro- 
grams. They function on the base surgeon’s 
staff as technical experts in veterinary matters 
and maintain staff supervision over all base 
veterinary activities. They play a definite part 
on the base preventive medical team consisting 
of the physician, veterinarian, sanitary engi- 
neer, and other allied specialists. 

Where the Army Veterinary Service food 
inspection program covered food from origin 
through all phases of handling and terminating 
at point of issue to the troops, the Air Force 
realized that a good percentage of the causes 
of food-borne diseases did not originate at 


’ food sources but was introduced in the food 


preparation phase of the dining hall operation 
by careless handling. To adequately cover the 
broad field of food inspection, the Air Force 
has extended its surveillance of food from the 
point of issue through the dining hall process- 
ing, practically into the mouths of the troops. 
This vigilance must cover the sanitation of all 
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food handling facilities as well as the hygienic 
practice of food handling personnel. 


Inspection Procedure 


Before food reaches the dining halls, it has 
undergone a series of inspections based on 
rigid regulations enforced by the Air Force 
Veterinary Service, in conjunction with Army 
veterinary service and other recognized gov- 
ernmental inspection agencies, made up of 
the city, county, and state health inspection 
agencies; Public Health Service, Sea Food 
Inspection Agency, and Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Security Agency; 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and Production 
and Marketing Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Only the top 
quality of wholesome, nutritious food supplies 
is accepted. The Army Quartermaster Corps 
is responsible for procuring foods from appro- 
priated funds for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. A joint inspection agreement has been 
developed between the Army and Air Force 
Veterinary Services in order to prevent dupli- 
cation of effort. In the interest of economy, 
Air Force veterinary personnel make inspection 
at origin for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
when they are located closer to the point of 
inspection than are Army personnel, and vice 
versa. For preventing further duplication and 
in the interest of economy, additional facilities 
available in one department are utilized by the 
other services when applicable. Examples of 
these are the joint use of laboratories, training 
facilities, supply, publication of specifications, 
regulations, and training directives. : 

Sources of food supply to all Air Force 
bases must pass an initial veterinary sanitary 
inspection. Factors taken into consideration in 
approving these sources include the handling of 
federally approved products. Veterinary per- 
sonnel supervise the processing of all foods of 
animal origin and place a VC stamp on in- 
spected and passed items. Products must be 
packed in suitable packages or containers and 
transported in clean covered vehicles. Perish- 
able items require refrigeration when trans- 
ported over long distances. 

On the arrival at an air base, all food must 
pass the central food inspection office where 
it is checked for approved sources, quantity 
and condition. If no original inspection has 
been conducted, the products are inspected for 
all terms of the contract, including type, class, 
and grade. If government-owned food prod- 
ucts are shipped, inspectors check for quantity, 
soundness, and condition, and in some in- 
stances type, class and grade. To stress again 
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the broadness of the inspection field, veteri- 
nary personnel must be familiar with the 
processing or manufacturing of food ranging 
from potato chips to carcass beef, fruits and 
vegetables to dairy products. Items are again 
“VC stamped” upon acceptance and stored in 
either the dry or cold storage warehouses com- 
posing the commissary. Rejections for one 
base alone may amount to thousands of pounds 
monthly, saving the government considerable 
financial loss. Laboratory analysis is necessary 
in checking the food conformance to specifica- 
tions. 

The base sales officer is now accountable 
for the subsistence in storage. For proper 
storage and rotation of stocks to prevent de- 
terioration, he relies on veterinary personnel 
supervision. Highly perishable. food requires 
close scrutiny and must be used at the first 
signs of coming deterioration. Regulations 
require that subsistence over one month of age 
be carefully inspected for signs of deterioration 
and spoilage. Food supplies of dry and cold 
storage warehouses must be screened monthly. 
Deteriorated stores are surveyed with the Base 
Veterinarian’s certificate of condemnation used 
as a supporting voucher. 

Base sanitary regulations require that dining 
halls draw and transport their rations from the 
commissary in clean, covered trucks. Food 
issued to food service personnel must be 
checked again for soundness and condition. 
Sales store items also receive daily surveillance. 


Non-appropriated Fund Activities 


Subsistence procured by officers’ clubs, ci- 
vilian cafeterias, Air Force exchanges, etc., is 
usually purchased locally in smaller lots. This 
requires approving vendor sources otherwise 
too small to bid on government contracts. 
These establishments need much closer super- 
vision as they usually act as distributors of 
federally approved and non-federally approved 
products. 


Menu Planning 


The base veterinarian represents the surgeon 
on the menu planning board, which insures 
that meals are wholesome, nutritious, and pala- 
table. Menu plans are often changed to keep 
abreast of market availability, climatic condi- 
tions, acceptability to the troops, and correc- 
tion of nutritional inadequacies. 


Food Sanitation and Hygiene 


All these exhausting inspection man-hours, 
supported at government expense, are lost if 
food service personnel responsible for dining 
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hall management relax in their sanitary anc 
hygienic practices, allow rations to become 
contaminated or deteriorated, and fail in thei: 
responsibility to provide attractive, wholesome. 
nutritious meals. To accomplish the medica! 
supervision over this operation, the Veterinar) 
Service is concerned only with the sanitary and 
hygienic aspects of food handling, not with the 
art of cooking and the business of dining hail 
management. For such problems as mechani- 
cal or engineering sanitary deficiencies of 
kitchen equipment, waste disposal, or rodent 
and insect control, the veterinary officer can 
rely on advice from his preventive medical 
associate, the consulting sanitary engineer. 
Veterinary and food service officers, under- 
standing each others’ functions, work together 
as a harmonious team with the ultimate result 
in mind—the health, morale and welfare of 
the troops they serve. The Air Force Medical 
Service has published regulations designed to 
cover all recognized and approved sanitary 
and hygienic practices concerning food and 
food handling. Strict compliance with the 
intent of these regulations is necessary to keep 
the incidence of food-borne diseases at an 
absolute minimum. Personnel in the field of 
food service should become familiar with every 
detail of these regulations and do their utmost 
to comply with their contents. 


In-flight Feeding 


Great emphasis is being placed on in-flight 
feeding. Advances in food research along 
nutrition, manufacturing, processing, and 
preparation lines are meeting advances in new 
aircraft design and performance. .Methods for 
prepared in-flight meals and their utilization 
while in flight are rapidly progressing. Sani- 
tary regulations are enforced to insure hygienic 
and sanitation handling practices, proper food 
ingredients that will inhibit bacterial growth, 
and sanitary design of in-flight feeding and 
preparation equipment. Feeding fighter pilots 
on high altitude missions, solids and liquids, is 
a sample of one of the problems. This type 
of food service requires efficient surveillance. 


Civilian Eating and Drinking Establishments 


Civilian restaurants, snack-bars and drinking 
establishments, visited by personnel, close to 
Air Force Bases, require continual surveillance. 
Working with the local health authorities, the 
Medical Service protects the health of their 
personnel by recommending corrective sanitary 
measures to establishment owners, and placiny 
them “off limits” to military personnel if they 
become a health hazard. 
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Food Security 


Some of the chemical, atomic, and other as 
yet little used types of warfare create many 
new problems involving food-borne diseases. 
An enemy attack might very well include sabo- 
tage of food supply by biological and other 
types of contamination so that food could be 
an important medium for transmission of dis- 
eases to military and_ civilian populations. 
Veterinary officers are being trained in re- 
search centers to become familiar with various 
problems in this type of warfare. These offi- 
cers, when indoctrinated, will be utilized in the 
further orientation of other Air Force per- 
sonnel and in the training of veterinary per- 
sonnel in safeguarding food supplies against 
sabotage. 


Added Responsibilities Overseas 


The principles in conducting food inspection 
overseas are the same as in the zone of interior, 
but the nature of such inspections may differ 
in several respects. The greatest bulk of our 
food supplies are purchased in the United 
States. These supplies, when received overseas, 
have been subjected to rough handling and are 
comparatively old or nearing the limits of stor- 
age life. Prevention of deterioration and 
spoilage of subsistence is a prime objective. 
Inspection frequently must be conducted in 
surroundings and under conditions which are 
not conducive to good sanitary practices. In 
many instances, food supplies must be pro- 
cured locally and this requires antemortem and 
postmortem inspections of livestock. Also, a 
thorough inspection of milk supplies at their 
sources is required. Government food inspec- 
tion agencies that exist in the United States 
are, in some cases, nonexistent overseas. The 
entire work-load of local procurement inspec- 
tion must be borne by the veterinary officer. 


Responsibility 


Those with considerable experience in the 
food field know that the inevitable food-borne 
disease outbreaks may occur at any base. Often 
one seems unconcerned with preventive medi- 
cal practices until occurrences such as the two 
hypothetical missions cited. Then the roof 
caves in. Everyone is concerned through all 
echelons of command. Who has been negli- 
gent? Have the veterinary officer, sales officer 
and food service officer been applying strict 
disease preventive measures to protect the 
health of the troops? Someone is usually the 
“scapegoat” if carelessness can be proven. 

The scientific medical team, consisting of 
the physician, veterinarian, and sanitary engi- 
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neer, can usually uncover the cause of these 
outbreaks and recommend corrective measures. 
The food service officer has the responsibility 
of putting these recommendations into effect 
and seeing that they are enforced. ; 

Veterinary personnel, as members of the Air 
Force Medical Service preventive medical 
team, are no doubt partly responsible for the 
Air Force’s distinction of obtaining a low hos- 
pitalization and non-effective rate. They are 
constantly striving to eliminate diseases by 
stressing sanitary and hygienic food handling 
practices. Their broad concept of food tech- 
nology and practices of food sanitation have 
enhanced the health and efficiency of Air 
Force personnel. They play a most important 
role in the success of our modern Air Force. 


v v v 


Capt. Freeman N. Hall, KSC ’42, Harri- 
son, Ark., Commanding Officer of the 104th 
Veterinary Food Inspection Detachment, 
Sendai, Japan, since January 1950, has been 
reassigned to the 2nd Logistical Command, 
Korea. Filling the vacancy created by the 
captain’s transfer will be Maj. Clinton L. 
Gould, WASH °37, Hydesville, Calif. 

Since Captain Hall assumed command of the 
organization nearly 20 months ago, not one 
serious epidemic nor food poisoning case has 
occurred in the Sendai area involving Ameri- 
cans or Occupation personnel. 


v v v 
Use of a saturated solution of sodium nitrate 


is preferred by some for examination of fecal 
specimens for parasitic ova. 
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R. R. DYKSTRA, D.V.M. 


Manhattan, Kansas 


Blood in the excreta of cattle is now being 
more specifically diagnosed rather than simply 
designating the condition as hematuria, and 
enterorrhagia. The old specific etiology for the 
former was southern cattle fever and for the 
latter coccidiosis. Then Records and Vawter 
in Nevada established a specific diagnosis of 
“red water” disease and demonstrated its etio- 
logical agent as Clostridium hemolyticum. In 
the Middle West, bloody urine has been a 
diagnostic problem; the disease may appear 
suddenly in several members of a herd with 
fatal termination. 


Now comes a report from the laboratories 
of Cornell University that Leptospira were 
found in the kidney tubules, and a serum test 
by the complement fixation method demon- 
stated fhe specific amboceptors for leptospiral 
infection. Then Canadian and California re- 
searchers described a hemoglobinuria of 
cattle, presumably as a symptom of an entero- 
toxemia, from which the Clostridium per- 
fringens, type A, was isolated, and in which 
there was a favorable response in giving a large 
measure of protection following the use of the 
Clostridium perfringens, type D, antitoxin; the 
agent effective in enterotoxemia of sheep. 
Headway is being made. 


v v v 


A substitute drug for morphine sulfate 
is known as methadone. It is reported as being 
used by the armed services in Korea. It is the 
exact equivalent of morphine in relieving pain, 
and since it has addiction qualities, it comes 
under the provisions of the federal Harrison 
Anti-Narcotic Act. It was originally developed 
in Germany during World War II. It is made 
from nitriles—these are cheap, organic chem- 
ical compounds containing trivalent nitrogen. 


v v v 


It is authoritatively reported that enzootic 
abortion in ewes as observed in southeast 
Scotland is caused by a virus of the psittacosis 
lymphogranuloma group. The fetal membranes 
are the only tissues susceptible to injury by the 
virus. Ewes that were inoculated with a small 
dose of the virus before pregnancy, and about 
two months later with a formalized vaccine, 
and bred a month later, had apparent protec- 
tion. Te 
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It would seem advisable to this writer tha’ 
until more is known about the apparent antago 
nistic action of chemotherapeutic agents, 01 
possibly their synergistic properties, use oi 
combinations of certain antibiotics, or even 
combinations of antibiotics and sulfonamides 
should be avoided. For example, penicillin is 
bacteriostatic against certain actively proliferat- 
ing organisms. If the bacterial activity is 
reduced by the previous use of an antibiotic 
only moderately effective against an actively 
growing organism, then the subsequent thera- 
peutic action of the penicillin would most 
likely be nullified. The synergistic action of 
bacitracin and streptomycin, active against 
nonproliferating organisms and penicillin in 
combination seems therapeutically sound. Also, 
in human medicine at least, dihydrostrepto- 
mycin combined with aureomycin, is reported 
as effective in alleviating the symptoms of 
brucellosis. 


v v v 


The Aynerican Journal of Public Health, 
Part I, May 1951, page 573, has an excellent ar- 
ticle entitled, Proposed Report on: Educational 
Qualifications of Public Health Veterinarians. 
The proposed report was prepared by a sub- 
committee, consisting of veterinarians and pub- 
lic health persons (Dr. J. H. Steele, Chairman) 
for the Committee on Professional Education 
of the American Public Health Association. It 
is stated that the “proposed report” is an at- 
tempt at “periodic revision in order that it 
may be kept abreast of the best thought.” It 
takes up such matters as General Scope of the 
Field; Future Outlook; Functions of Public 
Health Veterinarians; Educational Background 
of Veterinarians; Graduate Education, Train- 
ing, and Experience and Personal Qualities 
The article merits careful study by all those 
interested in veterinary public health activities 


v v v 


The Cuboni pregnancy test so highly accu 
rate in mares after the appearance of estrogen 
in sufficient concentration in the urine afte: 
120 days of pregnancy, is valueless as a preg- 
nancy test in cattle. Estrogens appear in the 
urine of pregnant cows at such a late stage o! 
pregnancy that diagnosis can be made easil) 
by a physical examination. 
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Use of Milking Machines 


Mastitis control in New York State desig- 
nated an interesting and educational exhibit at 
the recent annual meeting of the Southern 
Veterinary Medical Association in Baltimore, 
Md. It graphically portrayed accomplishments 
toward mastitis control in dairy herds located 
within the state borders. Of interest for study, 
and provided visitors, was an abstract prepared 
by Dr. D. T. Baker entitled Milking Machines, 
which emphasized the importance of proper 
management of this apparatus in mastitis con- 
trol as a herd problem, and from which the 
following excerpts are taken. 

“Since the New York state mastitis program 
was established in 1946, much information has 
been collected regarding herd management and 
sanitation. In 1950, Dr. E. W. Tucker started 
analyzing these data. These studies definitely 
indicate the importance of good environment 
and sanitation in mastitis control. A list of 
herd management factors was made in order 
of their importance, and at the top of this list 
was the ‘use of the milking machine’. 

“In order to check mechanical condition and 
operation of milking machines, all field veteri- 
narians on the New York state program carry 
a reliable vacuum gauge and consider it an 
important part of a survey to check the vacuum 
lines, starting near the pump and checking at 
several stall cocks throughout the line. By so 
doing, one may detect too high or low vacuum, 
partially or completely plugged stall cocks or 
lines, plugged or sticky regulators. Plugged 
lines and sticky regulators may cause too high 
or low vacuum and this will result in prolonged 
milking time which may lead to the develop- 
ment of mastitis. 

“In addition to checking the line, it has been 
found beneficial to assemble the milking units 
and check the pulsators for mechanical wear 
and also rate of pulsation. The vacuum at the 
teat cups should also be checked. A marked 
decrease of vacuum from the line to the teat 
cup may be caused by plugged air hoses, leaky 
pulsators, cracked rubbers or air leaks around 
gaskets or stall cocks. 

“The adjustment of milking machines to 
control amount or inches of vacuum and still 
have an even but not a harsh vacuum is more 
complicated than one realizes. Many of the 
low vacuum machines or those that are mod- 
erately high produce a harsh action at the teat 
cup if installed or operated improperly. This 
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harsh action may cause several heifers or cows 
in a herd to object to the use of the machine. 
This was brought to our attention by Dr. S. D. 
Johnson, who has proved to many owners that 
some of these machines need an additional 
vacuum regulator or a larger one. Since this 
was pointed out by Doctor Johnson, other 
herds have been observed having a large num- 
ber of mastitis flare-ups which may have been 
brought about by harsh machine vacuum. This 
may be a false assumption; but nevertheless 
after the installation of additional regulators or 
a larger regulator, the cows became more com- 
fortable and milked out faster. Flare-ups have 
subsided. The pump that produces the vacuum 
should always be of adequate capacity. Then 
if the vacuum seems to be harsh, one or two 
additional regulators may be installed along the 
line to control this vacuum, and a good even 
vacuum will result. If one regulator is used 
it should be installed near the pump; but if 
two are used, one should be near the pump and 
one somewhere else along the line, usually on 
the opposite side of the barn from the pump. 

“There are two very important reasons for 
the installation of a vacuum regulator near the 
pump rather than at the far end of the barn if 
only one regulator is to be used. This installa- 
tion will (1) maintain a more uniform vacuum 
throughout the line and (2) avoid a build up 
of vacuum between a plug in the line and the 
pump. 

“It has been observed frequently that pumps 
that produce too little vacuum, pumps that are 
too small for the operation or those that are 
in poor repair and incapable of producing 
enough vacuum to maintain proper functioning 
of the milker, often prolong the milking and 
may cause mastitis flare-ups. The vacuum 
should be constant whether it is ten or 15 
inches. 

“The necessity of improving hygiene in 
regard to milking machines is constantly being 
emphasized and many dairymen are recogniz- 
ing the importance of keeping rubber inflations 
clean and free from blemishes. The use of two 
sets of inflations for each machine is advised. 
After the use of a seé from seven to ten days, 
boiling in a lye solution is recommended. Once 
an owner gets in the habit of following this 
practice he likes it because the inflations last 
longer, milk more efficiently and remain clean. 

“In addition to maintaining clean and prop- 
erly adjusted milking machines, dairymen 
should follow those milking practices which 
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have been proved to facilitate rapid and com- 
plete milking. 

“It is realized that the importance of the 
adjustment and use of the milking machine in 
regard to the control of mastitis may be proved 
to be over-emphasized by future research work. 
However, at the present time because of obser- 
vations made and results obtained in the field, 
it is believed that by neglecting the milking 
machines, a very important factor in the con- 
trol of mastitis would be missed.” 


v v v 


Antibiotics in Animal Nutrition 


An antibiotic feed supplement is a feeding 
material incorporated in the mixed ration pri- 
marily for its antibiotic content. This designa- 
tion officially recognizing and defining these 
supplements was announced following the 
October 1950 meeting of the American Feed 
Control Officials in Washington, D. C. (See 
Veterinary Medicine, 45:497 (Dec.], 1950.) 

When offered for sale, antibiotic feed supple- 
ments must be labeled with the name and 
amount of the specific antibiotic. They must 
contain not less than 1 gm. of antibiotic per 
pound and be declared for nutritional use only. 
Furthermore, directions shall declare that no 
more than 50 gm. of the antibiotic shall be 
added per ton of mixed rations as consumed by 
animals. In the feed bag offered for sale, it 
is not necessary to declare exact amounts of 
supplement added nor the name of such prod- 
uct, but only that it has been added. The 
reason for this is that the amounts added can- 
not be detected nor identified after mixing. 

During the past 18 months “antibiotics” has 
become a common word of feeders of swine 
and poultry. Widespread use followed closely 
releases of voluminous experimental data which 
indicated marked growth stimulation, yet the 
manner of action is uncertain. There is lack 
of evidence to date that antibiotics are effective 
nutritionally for increasing milk or egg produc- 
tion and no deficiencies result from their dele- 
tion from the ration. 

There are many unanswered questions con- 
cerning use of these chemotherapeutic agents 
in nutrition and regarding what may be con- 
sidered a therapeutic level. Finally, the sum 
total of our informatiop, in brief, is that 
antibiotics are complex chemicals produced by 
some microorganisms which have the capacity 
to inhibit or destroy the growth of other micro- 
organisms. A few of these agents have been 
observed to increase growth and feed efficiency 
when added to the rations of young, growing 
swine and some classes of poultry. 
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Dr. Forrest F. Tenney, Peterboro, N. H. (standing), 
newly elected president of the New England Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, addressing members 
attending the 17th annual convention held at 


Manchester, Vt., October 19-20, 1951. Dr. David 

A. Walker, Morrisville, Vt., (right) is the. retiring 

official of this organization. Dr. N. W. Pieper, 

Middletown, Conn., was elected president-elect and 

Dr. C. L. Blakely, Boston, Mass., re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


v v v 


Lapinized Rinderpest Vaccine 


Reports on experimental and field trials in 
India indicate that the control of rinderpest in 
that country has become a practical possibility 
(Datta, S., et al., Indian Vet. Jour., 28:1 
[July], 1951). 

Vaccination of 841 cattle, including cows in 
milk, 29 buffaloes, 108 goats, and 186 sheep, 
with lapinized vaccine was undertaken. In all 
of these subjects only mild thermal reactions 
were recorded, which did not interfere with 
milk yields or the general health of the animals. 
This is in contrast to vaccines previously em- 
ployed that caused severe reactions. Challenge 
of immunity has to date (15 months post- 
vaccination) demonstrated serviceable protec- 
tion. 

v v v 

Dr. John R. Wells, president’ of the 
A.V.M.A., is authority for the statement that 
approximately 30% of veterinarians in the 
United States are not now members of the 
A.V.M.A. In his addresses before veterinary 
groups this fall, President Wells has urged all 
to assist in increasing membership in the na- 
tional organization. 
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FAO/WHO Brucellosis Centers 


A good example of successful international 
cooperation may be found in the FAO/WHO 
brucellosis centers. These were established in 
1950 and early 1951, and are helping to co- 
ordinate the activities of WHO, FAO, and the 
Office International des Epizooties (OIE), in 
addition to furthering research on problems 
relative to brucellosis. 

The centers now number 12 and are located 
in Argentina (Buenos Aires), Australia (Park- 
ville, Victoria), Denmark (Copenhagen), 
England (Weybridge, Surrey), France (Mont- 
pellier, Hérault), Greece (Athens), Italy 
(Florence), Mexico (Mexico City), Turkey 
(Ankara), Union of South Africa (Onderste- 
poort), United States (Minneapolis, Minn.), 
and Yugoslavia (Rijeka). It is planned to 
established one additional center in Latin 
America, and two in the Far East. 

Specific research projects, coordinated by 
WHO—with the collaboration of FAO and 
OIE—are under way at the various locations. 

The brucellosis centers, and the national 
health administrations which they serve, are co- 
operating with WHO and FAO in such a way 
as to make their work an invaluable asset to 
the advancement of knowledge concerning 
brucellosis and its control—Chron. WHO.. 
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Southern Veterinary Medical 
Association 


An excellent, well balanced program at- 
tracted wide interest and record attendance at 
the Southern Veterinary Medical Association’s 
34th annual convention, held at Baltimore, 
Md., October 22-24, 1951. 

Officers selected to serve the group for the 
coming year are: president, F. M. Kearns, 
Louisville, Ky.; president-elect, John D. Gadd, 
Cockeysville, Md.; secretary, A. A. Husman, 
Raleigh, N. Car.; Ist vice-president, W. G. 
Brock, Dallas, Tex.; 2nd vice-president, Clyde 
W. Young, Mocksville, N. Car.; treasurer, 
M. R. Blackstock, Spartanburg, S. Car.; direc- 
tors, Thomas J. Jones, Athens, Ga., and E. .H. 
Durr, Jackson, Miss. 

The annual meeting for 1952 will be held in 
Jackson, Miss.; dates to be announced. 


v v v 


A new method of artificial insemination of 
poultry is the subject of an exhaustive report 
appearing in The Onderstepoort Journal of 
Veterinary Research, May 1951. The author 
of this treatise has described a technic by which 
ova of birds could be fertilized with semen 
discharged in the region of the ovary by intra- 
peritoneal injection. 








U. 8S. Army photograph 

Brigadier General J. A. McCallam (right), chief of Veterinary Division, U. S. Army, discusses an exhibit with 
three veterinary officers; Col. C. W. Betzold and Major R. L. Jimison, both of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, and Col. O. H. Dixon, chief veterinarian of the Fifth Army. The exhibit was one of the many at the 
58th annual convention of the Association of Military Surgeons of the United States, held October 8-10, 
1951, at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
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JAMES H. STEELE, D.V.M., M.P.H. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Cat Diseases Transmissible to Man 


Drs. W. E. R. Greer and C. S. Keefer, report 
in the New England Journal of Medicine 
(April 12, 1951) on a disease entity resulting 
from cat scratches. This disease, according to 
the authors, is transmitted by scratches which 
result in a septicemia from which no etiological 
agent has been isolated. The term, cat scratch 
fever, was first used by Dr. Lee Foshay, of 
Cincinnati, to describe lymphadenitis of un- 
known etiology following such injuries. The 
ailment is suggestive of a mild form of tula- 
zemia. Although it is a systemic disease 
associated with malaise, fever and other general 
symptoms of an infection, the most noticeable 
effect is within the lymph nodes. Occasionally, 
exanthema occur resembling erythema multi- 
forme. The case reported by Doctors Greer 
and Keefer is the first to have exhibited 
erythema nodosum. Although the infective 
agent has never been identified, something is 
present in the pus from buboes which produces 
a specific skin reaction after it has been made 
into a skin antigen. The disease is a self- 
limited one, and’ no specific therapy is indi- 
cated. 

There has been a similar report in French 
literature in which the authors stated that they 
had studied ten cat-scratch cases but reported 
in detail on only one case. They also recorded 
a positive reaction to Foshay cat antigen and 
believed it to be specific. In the case reported, 
a six-year-old child developed a syndrome of 
fever, inguinal adenopathy and local folliculitis 
after contact with a cat. 

There is not too much information on the 
dangers of disease transmission by house cats. 
Since the cat, as well as other animals, shares 
many diseases or parasites with man, it'can be 
a. reservoir host. The transmission of feline 
diseases to man depends on environmental 
factors and types of contact. Some diseases 
that have been reported to be transmissible are: 
tularemia, cat and rat bite fever, brucellosis, 
bovine tuberculosis, murine typhus, ringworm, 
creeping eruption, rabies, and many parasitic 
diseases. Diphtheria has long been suspected 
as being carried by the domestic cat. Investiga- 
tions of this have not been conclusive. It is 
possible that cats may harbor spirochetes of 
leptospirosis, especially those cats which fre- 
quent slaughterhouses, fisheries and similar 
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areas. There are other diseases found in this 
animal that also infect man, but no evidence 
has been found as to their transmission. An 
example is histoplasmosis. Some investigators 
have suspected that there is a relationship be- 
tween feline virus pneumonia and primary 
atypical pneumonia in man. 

v v v 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest 

The last report of foot-and-mouth disease, 
rinderpest or contagious pleuropneumonia in 
Japan was in 1922. This speaks well for the 
veterinary service in that country. 

The diagnostic services of the laboratory 
division of the Communicable Disease Center 
reports some interesting rarities in their Third 
Quarterly Report for Fiscal Year 1951. In- 
cluded in these was a dog fecal specimen 
from Florida which contained Diphylloboth- 
rium eggs, a human fecal sample from Massa- 
chusetts containing oocysts of Isospora and 
a liver cyst caused by Echinococcosis which 
was received from the Veterans Administration 
Hospital. An unusual specimen of mites was 
received from Tampa, Fla. This was Pneu- 
monyssus caninum, (Chandler) which was 
found in the upper respiratory passages of a 
dog. This is the fourth such finding from that 
area. Of 455 sera for trichinosis examined, 
7% were positive. Of 84 sera examined for 
echinococcosis, 7% were positive (two from 
Georgia, two from New York, one from North 
Carolina and one from Pennsylvania). 

The incidence of trichinosis is not unex- 
pected but the presence of echinococcosis in- 
fection in man is quite startling when we con- 
sider that only 600 cases have been reported 
in the United States in the past 50 years. 


v v v 


Rabies 
Dr. Frank M. Lee, Public Health Veteri- 
narian for the South Carolina Board of Health, 
reports the results of Rabies Control Week, 
1951. During this campaign, which was pre- 
ceded by many weeks of planning, 53,310 dogs 
were vaccinated in 1,042 clinics. In addition, 


43 cats were vaccinated. This program was 
carried out in the latter part of April, and sub- 
sequent reports indicate that by the end of 
May, 90,000 dogs had been vaccinated in the 
state. 
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———+# POULTRY PRACTICE PROBLEMS -——— 


W. R. HINSHAW, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Frederick, Maryland 


Infectious laryngotracheitis first became an 
economic problem for the poultry industry in 
1925. It is still one of the important causes 
of losses in many areas, but is satisfactorily 
kept under control because vaccination of sus- 
ceptible stock is continually practiced. Since 
the disease may be confused with some other 
respiratory infections, such as Newcastle dis- 
ease, infectious bronchitis and fowl coryza, one 
should always keep it in mind whenever a 
respiratory disease affects a client’s flocks. If 
the history shows that routine vaccination is 
not practiced, this fact should be passed along 
to the diagnostic laboratory when sick birds 
are forwarded, so that infectious laryngotrache- 
itis will not be overlooked as a possibility by 
the diagnostician. 

The disease is characterized by its sudden 
appearance in a flock; symptoms are difficult 
breathing, upward extension of the head, shak- 
ing of the head, and coughing. When a house 
is entered, characteristic rattling, whistling and 
gurgling sounds are heard. In acute cases, 
blood coughed from the trachea will be ob- 
served on the roosts, litter and walls. Autopsy 
will reveal a bloody caseous core in the trachea 
as the most common lesion. Diagnosis can 
only be confirmed by laboratory tests. Com- 
plete quarantine of affected houses and the 
“maintenance of such quarantine may prevent 
the disease from spreading. 

Vaccination of healthy flocks as a means of 
preventing the disease is recommended in 
areas where the disease is prevalent. If done 
promptly, vaccination may help to prevent 
spread on an infected premise where the initial 
outbreak is confined to one or two pens. For 
further information consult your text book on 
poultry diseases. 


v v v 


According to Riedel and Ackert (Poultry 
Sci., 30:497 [July], 1951) both quantity and 
sources of proteins may be factors in resistance 
of. fowls to Ascaridia galli. Another factor in 


resistance of chickens to this nematode is age. 
This fact has been known but these authors 
present further evidence in the experiments re- 
ported by them. They found that as the ages 
of the infested chickens progressed, both the 
numbers and lengths of the worms were 
reduced. 
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Thermostabilization is a new term which 
may be used soon in the daily vocabulary of 
egg processors and others concerned with the 
handling of our nation’s huge egg business. 
Goresline (World’s Poultry Sci. Jour., 7:101 
[June-July], 1951) discusses the use of mod- 
erate, controlled heat applied to fresh eggs as 
a means of preserving them by several proce- 
dures now under investigation. Heat in some 
form is applied to the egg in a manner which 
will bring about a minimum physical change 
with no chemical change. One of the more 
recent methods being currently investigated by 
the USDA is treating the eggs in a heated oil 
bath, and immediately placing them in cold 
storage. 

In one series of experiments, grade A eggs 
were treated for 16 minutes at temperatures 
ranging from 130 to 139 F. Eggs so treated 
were placed in cold storage with oiled eggs not 
heat-treated and with eggs not oiled nor heated. 
At the end of eight months, the percentage of 
grade A heated and oil-treated eggs remaining 
was 54.9%, as compared to 1.7% for the un- 
treated and 42.2% for the oil-treated groups. 


v v v 


In a study on egg breakage conducted by 
the New Jersey Agricultural Extension Service, 
it was found that poultrymen in that state lose 
$1,000,000. per year as a result of broken or 
cracked eggs. The following ten ways of pre- 
venting such losses have been suggested by 
Taylor of Rutgers University in Poultry Trib- 
une for January 1951: (1) Provide 20 or more 
nests for each 100 layers. (2) Keep nests filled 
with clean bedding. (3) Keep at least 70 pul- 
lets for every 100 birds in the flock. (4) 
Avoid frightening birds on nests. (5) Use care 
in collecting eggs and in carrying them. (6) 
Collect eggs two or three times a day. (7) 
Avoid filling baskets too full. (8) Keep eggs 
level in basket. (9) Pack jumbo and extra 
large eggs separately. (10) Use only strong 
cases, fillers, and flats. ~ 


v v v 


Artificial lighting for turkey breeding hens 
should supplement sunlight to produce the 
equivalent of a 14-hour day to produce addi- 
tional hatching eggs of good quality. Excessive 
lighting may produce more eggs but of poorer 
hatching quality. It takes twice the amount of 
light for turkeys as required for chickens. 
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—= CLINICAL 


Calfhood Diseases in India 


ARLAN W. McCLURKIN, D.V.M., 
Madison, Wisconsin 


For over three years, the disease in calves 
previously reported" has been under observa- 
tion. Following studies on the effectiveness of 
penicillin in treating the disease, it was found 
that sulfamethazine was also effective in bring- 
ing about resolution if given orally at the rate 
of 3 gr. per lb. of body weight per day. 


Observations and Isolation of Bacteria 


The incidence of the infection remained high 
through the winter of 1949; after which new- 
born calves were penned in a different location 
from that used previously. Following this, no 
cases of the disease in question occurred until 
late in November 1950. By this time sufficient 
bacteriological culture media were accumulated 
to make a preliminary isolation of possible 
causative agents. All the bull calves which we 
did not wish to keep were put back into the 
old pen. Very shortly, the disease appeared in 
four of the first six calves placed in this pen. 
As all calves were cared for by the same man, 
the disease soon appeared in the previously 
uninfected pen. 

The method of isolation of the possible caus- 
ative agents consisted of enrichment of the 
fecal material, or intestinal contents, or spleen 
and lymph node tissue, in tetrathionate broth 
for 20 hours; then streaking on SS agar and 
making pour plates with bismuth sulfite agar*. 
Any colonies appearing on these two media 
were transferred to Russell double sugar agar 
and triple sugar iron agar for fermentation ob- 
servations. 

The observations from the use of the above 
mentioned media indicated that in the fecal 
samples of six calves, Proteus species was pres- 
ent, and in one case Proteus and Salmonella 
colonies were present. In another case, only 
Pseudomonas could be isolated from the fecal 
sample. In still another, colonies having the 
appearance of Salmonella were isolated from 
the spleen, intestinal lymph glands, and intesti- 
nal contents. 

Colonies which appeared to be Salmonella 
were sent to a laboratory for identification 
and typing. The laboratory report confirmed 
our finding; the organisms were shown to be 
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REPORTS = 


Salmonella with the antigenetic 
IfI,X:r monophasic. 

From the above observation, it seems likely 
that several bacteria could be involved, but it 
is also probable that the isolated microorgan- 
ism is the chief cause of the disease in all 
cases, though regularly only in the intestinal 
lymph glands. 


structure 


Discussion 


During the period of observation, it was 
noted that some calves would be showing 
symptoms as early as three days after birth, 
and that others which had been sold at birth 
and taken immediately from this farm, were 
afflicted within two or three days. The short 
incubation period led to the belief that some 
factor other than infection was involved. 

The method of raising calves had been ques- 
tioned for some time primarily because it is 
different from the method used in Kansas. In 
India, calves are separated from the cow im- 
mediately after birth, and fed from a bucket 
at the next regular calf feeding time. This is 
done because of the belief that any cow that 
becomes attached to her calf will “dry up” if 
the calf is taken away after a few days, or at 
best, lactation will be suppressed. 

This, to be sure, would be an unfortunate 
circumstance in a large dairy. This belief is 
without foundation in the subject herd. In prac- 
tice, with this method of feeding, calves are not 
fed until eight to ten hours after birth. Actu- 
ally, it would be difficult to feed a newborn 
calf from a bucket much before this time. 

Changes in the stomach ‘ining of the calf a 
few hours after birth might prevent the calf 
from absorbing antibodies from the colostrum 
if not fed immediately after birth**. There- 
after the practice was changed to the extent 
that all calves were fed from their mother 
within the hour of birth and given a second 
feeding from their mother about four hours 
later; after which they were separated. This 
has not caused any cow to dry up nor to 
withhold milk. 

Since the change in feeding practice, there 
have been no cases of the disease in question; 
either in the pen of bull calves kept for experi- 
mental observation or in the heifer calves that 
were kept purposefully in unsanitary condi- 
tions. At the time of writing, there have been 
about 30 calves born since the change of feed- 
ing practice. No special precautions have been 
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taken, and all of the bull calves have been 
placed within the old infected quarters. None 
has become ill. 


Conclusions 


In view of the temporary disappearance of 
the disease following a change of housing for 
the calves, it would appear that a bacterial 
agent is to be considered, but the sudden 
change in feeding practice would indicate that 
there is a definite relationship between pre- 
vention of the disease and the absorption of 
antibodies from the colostrum immediately 
after birth. 
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An Observation on Aureomycin 
Therapy of Fowl Cholera 
in Pheasants 


J. O. ALBERTS, V.M.D., Ph.D., and ROBERT 
GRAHAM,* D.V.M., B.S., Urbana, Illinois 


The activity of aureomycin in experimental 
Pasteurella multocida infection of chickens was 
investigated by Little’. He observed that 40 
mg. of aureomycin per kg. reduced losses 
about 80% when administered intramusé@ularly, 
beginning 42 hour after parenteral inoculation 
of the organism. Chicks that had access to 
mash containing 1 mg. aureomycin per gm. 
had 50% fewer losses than untreated controls. 
Prier’? observed a reduction of 50 to 80% in 
losses of chicks treated parenterally at the time 
of or within one day after experimental inocu- 
lation of P. multocida. Only 15 to 30% fewer 
losses occurred among chicks that received 
0.25 to 0.5 mg. aureomycin per gm. of mash. 

During a sporadic outbreak of fowl cholera 
among approximately 7,000 seven-month-old, 
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ring-necked pheasants, an opportunity was pro- 
vided to observe the effect of aureomycin in 
reducing losses from this infection. 


The birds were raised on a state game farm 
for breeding stock. At the beginning of the 
outbreak, the farm manager recognized the in- 
fection as one of possible bacterial origin. 
Sulfathiazole was added to the mash at a level 
of 0.5%, but losses continued to increase daily. 
Three visibly sick and two dead birds were 
brought to the Veterinary Pathology Labora- 
tory, University of Illinois, for diagnosis. At 
autopsy, hemorrhages of the skeletal muscula- 
ture and myocardium were seen. In addition, 
the liver appeared somewhat enlarged, con- 
gested, and studded with numerous, small, dis- 
crete areas of necrosis. A tentative diagnosis 
of fowl cholera was made and confirmed by 
bacteriological identification of P. multocida 
from heart and liver cultures. 


Following the laboratory diagnosis of fowl 
cholera, the birds were given access to sulfa- 
quinoxaline at a level of 0.03% in the mash. 
The sulfaquinoxaline mash mixture was not 
consumed by the birds in sufficient quantity 
to check losses. Inasmuch as the disease ap- 
peared during March, heavy rain storms and 
high winds that occurred at the time the sulfa- 
quinoxaline-mash mixture was given cannot be 
disregarded as factors that helped reduce feed 
consumption. During the first 12 days of the 
outbreak, including the periods of sulfathiazole 
and sulfaquinoxaline therapy, approximately 
3,500 pheasants died. 


Aureomycin therapy was initiated in a group 
of 500 birds. These received crude aureo- 
mycin, a residue after primary extraction of 
the antibiotic, at a level of 4% in the mash for 
19 days. The crude aureomycin residue con- 
tained 2.5% of the pure antibiotic. Thus the 
final concentration of aureomycin was 1 mg. 
per gm. of mash. During the 19-day period, 
43 (8.6%) of the birds that had access to the 
aureomycin-mash mixture died, while 13 
(5.2%) of 250 untreated control birds died. 


At the time the crude aureomycin and mash 
mixture was given, 1,779 pheasants received 
orally a capsule containing 50 mg. of aureo- 
mycin hydrochloride. An additional 504 birds 
received 50 mg. of aureomycin-hydrochloride 
intramuscularly. During the 11 days following 
these individual treatments, 96 (5.4%) birds 
that had received 50 mg. of aureomycin 
hydrochloride orally died; 15 (2.9%) birds 
died in the group that received aureomycin 
hydrochloride intramuscularly; 12 (4.8%) of 
248 untreated control birds died. On the 12th 
day after the first intramuscular injection of 
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aureomycin hydrochloride, 439 pheasants re- 
ceived a second intramuscular injection of 50 
mg. of the antibiotic. Eight (1.8%) of the 
treated birds died during the next 38 days, and 
11 (4.9%) of 230 untreated control birds died. 
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Hexylresorcinol (Caprokol Oil) in the 
Treatment of Uterine Infections 
in Cows 


J..L. McAULIFF, D.V.M., W. V. PHILLIPS, D.V.M. 
and J. R. STEELE, D.V.M., Cortland, New York 


Endometritis and cervicitis are conditions 
frequently found responsible for infertility in 
cows. The precise etiology of these conditions 
is not known to the authors; however, it is be- 
lieved that in many cases it is due to the 
presence of microorganisms. 


In our practice, chiefly with dairy cattle, 
frequent calls are received to examine and treat 
cows that have been bred repeatedly to known 
potent sires but have failed to conceive. Natu- 
ral service is used on most of the animals; 
however, many are bred artificially. History 
varies somewhat in that some have had previ- 
ous apparently normal pregnancies and parturi- 
tion, while others have had abortions and in 
some instances temporary retention of placenta 
following parturition. In some of the latter 
patients, fetal membrances had been removed 
manually and intrauterine therapy given, such 
as antibacterial agents. One significant obser- 
vation in these cases is that the cows have 
regular estrual periods. Physical examination 
usually reveals an enlarged uterus which, on 
palpation, is doughy and somewhat atonic. 
Vaginal examination by speculum usually re- 
veals an enlarged congested cervix and not 
infrequently a cream-colored, fairly thick, 
mucopurulent discharge. Unfortunately careful 
bacteriological examination of the uterine 
secretions has not been made because of lack 
of adequate facilities. The fact that the cow 
does not conceive after repeated breeding is of 
great concern to the owner because of the 
economics involved. It is for this reason that 
the owner usually calls on the veterinarian for 





®Caprokol oil used in this wire A was prepared by 
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assistance. It is the practitioner’s obligation to 
assist in every way and if possible treat the 
animal so that it will conceive at the earliest 
likely date. 


A variety of agents have been and are used 
for the treatment of cases such as are here 
described. The Albrechtsen method,* consist- 
ing of uterine douches with iodine preparations, 
has been used; however, this treatment appears 
rather caustic and certainly causes great dis- 
tress to the patient. Uneasiness and restlessness 
of the cow are evidence of discomfort follow- 
ing such therapy. Reduction of milk production 
for several days after treatment makes this an 
undesirable procedure in the opinion of many 
dairy cattle owners. 


Sulfonamide-containing preparations and 
antibiotic therapy have been suggested and 
tried. Chambers* has reported on the use of 
penicillin in nonbreeding cows. In the writers’ 
opinion this is a rather unstable agent and the 
therapeutic effect will soon be spent after 
uterine instillation. 


Clark,* and Woelffer‘ have reported favor- 
ably on the use of tyrothricin in aqueous solu- 
tion for uterine infections in cows, and we, too, 
have found this to be of value. This antibiotic 
substance is quite stable under most circum- 
stances. 


In the search fdr more satisfactory agents for 
use in the treatment of uterine infections, 
hexylresorcinol was considered because of its 
spectrum of antibacterial activity. An oil 
preparation was considered desirable in order 
to prevent rapid absorption of the chemothera- 
peutic agent that it may contain. Hexylresor- 
cinol in the form of caprokol oil® was selected, 
since it contains 2.5% of the compound in a 
bland oil. One hundred to 120 cc. of caprokol 
oil was administered directly into the uterus, 
using g@ metal inseminating tube and syringe. 
There is no difficulty encountered in passing 
the inseminating tube through the cervix when 
the cow is in heat; however, care and precau- 
tion must be used when passing the tube 
through the cervix during the anestrual period. 
The animals in this study were not treated at 
the time of estrus because it was believed that 
the injected material would be expelled too 
quickly and thus treatment would be ineffec- 
tive. They were treated during the anestrus 
period. They were not bred in the first suc- 
ceeding heat period, but usually during the 
second estrual period following therapy. 


Table 1 contains data with respect to 305 
cows in 52 herds that are included in this clin- 
ical study. In some herds only one animal was 
treated, while in other herds as many as 30 
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animals were treated in the period of this in- 
vestigation, which was three years. 


In 38 herds, a diagnosis of endometritis and 
cervicitis was made in 198 animals, each of 
which received one treatment with caprokol 
oil. Of these animals, 191, or 96.4%, improved 
and conceived on first or second breeding 
subsequent to treatment, while 7, or 3.6%, 
failed to conceive following treatment. These 
latter animals were sold as non-profitable 
animals and were slaughtered. 


TABLE 1. Summary of Cows Treated with Caprokol Oil 











No. of No. of Treated Results 
Herds Cows Diagnosis Once Twice Good Poor 
38 198 Endometritis 198 — 191 7 
Cervicitis 
10 95  Endometritis 56 39 oS OR 
Cervicitis 
4 12 Pyometritis — 12+ 12 0 








*These animals also received other therapy. 


In 10 herds, 95 animals showing signs of 
endometritis and cervicitis were identified. The 
condition appeared more severe than in the 
above-referred group. Of these 95, 56 received 
only one treatment, while 39 received two 
treatments. The second treatment usually was 
given about 14 to 21 days after the first. Ab- 
normal findings on re-examination and inspec- 
tion of the animal prompted the decision for 
a second treatment. Of these 95 animals, 83, 
or 89.5%, made good recoveries, while unsatis- 
factory results were obtained in 12, or 10.5%. 


In 4 herds, 12 cases of pyometritis were 
treated. Each animal was injected with 120 cc. 
of the hexylresorcinol in oil in the uterus. Art 
intramuscular injection of 30 to 50 mg. of 
stilbestrol was also given. Most of the patients 
had three such intrauterine treatments at daily 
intervals or intervals of several days. It is be- 
lieved that the combined therapy was helpful 
in bringing about favorable response. Although 
12 cases are an insignificant number on which 
to draw conclusions, since the reports were 
compiled during the time that the other data 
were collected, they are considered to be of 
interest. 
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Editor’s Note 


According to a report by Dr. Josephine 
Deubler at the Southern Veterinary Medical 
Association Meeting, Baltimore, Md., October 
22-24, 1951, hexylresorcinol in oil (caprokol® 
oil) has been found useful in the treatment of 
endocervicitis in mares. Satisfactory response 
was obtained in 37 out of 41 mares by the 
intrauterine administration of 4 oz. of the 
preparation. 
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Suppurative Proventriculitis in 
Chickens 


WADE M. SMITH, JR., D.V.M., Des Moines, Iowa 


Three birds from a farm flock near Des 
Moines, Iowa, were presented for autopsy. The 
history was that a few birds at a time out of 
the flock of 350 seven-month-old pullets be- 
came droopy and pale, then began losing 
weight. Death loss was low, never exceeding 
3% per month, but about 10% were noticeably 
affected. The flock owner had noticed the 
symptoms for about 2% months. 

On autopsy, all three birds showed evidence 
of proventriculitis; one was apparently in the 
acute stage, with the proventricular wall thick- 
ened, and showing diffuse interstitial hemor- 
rhage. The other two proventriculi had thin, 
atonic walls, and the proventricular glands 
were filled with suppurative exudate. 

All three birds showed acute catarrhal enter- 
itis, grossly resembling coccidiosis, but re- 
peated scrapings from the intestines of all three 
were negative for Coccidia. One of the birds 
with atonic proventriculi was affected with 
hepatic lymphomatosis. The ceca of one bird 
was filled with a frothy, tan material that was 
acid to litumus. Cecal worms were present. 

A diagnosis of proventriculitis, enteritis, and 
visceral lymphomatosis was returned. 

In view of the enteritis in the absence of 
Coccidia, copper sulfate 1:2,000 was prescribed 
as an antiseptic astringent. A series of two 
three-day treatments with four intervening days 
untreated was prescribed. Two weeks after 
completion of treatment, birds had improved, 
production increased, and the death loss 
dropped to one bird during the last week of 
observation. 


v v v 


Though brucellosis may be induced by intra- 
uterine infusion of virulent organisms, there is 
no evidence that bulls can transmit the disease 
by natural service—C. A. Manthei, D.V.M. 
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Acquaintance with the normal makes the 
abnormal apparent. 


v 


Continued traction on a fetus in cases of 
dystocia, a common practice of farmers or 
herdsmen, is the poorest kind of obstetrics. 


v 


It is good practice to supplement other 
therapy by giving glucose by mouth in one 
form or another to assist in relieving symptoms 
of acetonemia. 


v 


Sound management practices, including 
feeding, housing, and considerate milking 
methods, are essential to successful mastitis 
therapy. 


v 


Edematous gall bladder is a near-constant 
postmortem finding in dogs who have died of 
infectious hepatitis. 


v 


Respiratory disease in dogs due to a virus 
unrelated to other canine viruses is under study 
at the Cornell Research Laboratories. 


v 


Biological research requires disease-free ani- 
mals to assure correct interpretation of results 
of experiments. Such disease-free animals are 
as vital to success as clean glassware is to the 
chemist or bacteriologist. 


v 


Three kittens only a few hours of age ex- 
hibited signs of fear when a puppy was held 
toward them. Dr. E. P. Guthrie, psychologist 
of the University of Washington, suggests that 
this indicates that cats are born with an 
inherent fear of dogs. 


v 


Aside from the demand for veterinary serv- 
ice in the field of bovine infertility, such 
practice is interesting and remunerative for the 
practitioner who will apply his training to the 
study of factors that influence breeding effi- 
ciency of the modern dairy cow. 
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———s= VETERINARY ITEMS OF INTEREST -—— 


Experimental trials have indicated a super- 
additive effect from combining tyrothricin 
and bacitracin. 


v 


The average gross income of families in 
Greece practically doubled following malaria 
control programs instituted under WHO spon- 
sorship. 


v 


An accurate diagnosis by qualified patholo- 
gists of tumors which are surgically removed 
will assist the veterinary surgeon in evaluating 
other tumorous growths referred for treatment. 


v 


Increased consumer demand for broilers is 
resulting in continual expansion in broiler pro- 
duction. An all-time record production of 
more than 700,000,000 birds in 1951 is antici- 
pated. 





v 


Speaking in reference to resistance of cattle 
to Brucella infection, Dr. C. A. Mathei stated 
that experimental evidence indicates that ani- 
mals vaccinated as calves with strain 19 show 
no decrease in resistance with increase in age. 


v 


. The international tuberculosis campaign, 
undertaken as a world-wide research project by 
the WHO tuberculosis office in Copenhagen, 
announces that 37,000,000 children in 24 
countries on five continents have been tuber- 
culin-tested and 16,000,000 vaccinated with 
BCG since the program was initiated at the 
close of World War II. 


v 


Although always vital to the health of our 
nation, veterinary medicine takes on even more 
significance in times of emergency. Waste in 
this period of mobilization, even when uninten- 
tional, sabotages defense work. Veterinarians 
and growers have made notable progress in 
fighting livestock diseases and parasites, but we 
still waste hundreds of millions of dollars’ 





worth of valuable food products because of the 
ravages of infectious diseases and parasites.— 
Howard A. Rush, M. D., in The New York 
Times. 
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ALTH and 
NUTRITIO 


go hand in hand 


= 


Troy Kinder of Kinder’s Hereford Ranch, '& 
Frederick, Okla., proudly shows a prize 
heifer, Princess Rosabelle. 





Pam OS 


More Meat at Market... 


with the help of his Veterinarian and his Purina Dealer 





Troy N. Kinder, like all cattlemen, strives 
to produce meat at the lowest possible cost. 


To aid him in his management problems 
he turns to his Purina Dealer and his local 
Veterinarian. Kinder states, “Veterinar- 
ians are one of the greatest aids we’ve had 
in our business. Through their services 
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we've sure saved plenty of money, besides 
time and losses.” 


Kinder feeds Purina all the way. He feeds 
Purina Range Checkers to his cow herd, 
and his show animals are fitted on Purina 
Beef Chow and home grains. He is 
another successful cattleman who realizes 
that health and nutrition are inseparable. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 




















HEPVACI 


INFECTIOUS HEPATITIS 


A single injection 
vaccination against 
a quick killer 


Your clients’ dog needs the protection of HEPVAC! 


in the realm of canine diseases Infectious Hepatitis STANDS OUT 

as one of the most formidable. Almost alike in its symptoms to other 
diseases — yet far more fatal! Its symptoms, once observed, 

it is usually too late for therapeutic treatment! 


Avail your clients to the benefits of HEPVAC inoculation — 
LOW COST assurance against loss of his dog by a quick killer. 


@ A killed tissue vaccine suspended 
in oil for slow absorption. 
@ Sold only to Qualified Graduate Veterinarians. 


FROMM 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


distributed by 


WINTHROP-STEARNS, INC. 
1450 Broadway, 


New York 18,.New York 
. 
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Abortifacient, synthetic, dipro- . 
pionato diethildiossistilbene, 
153 
Abortion, in ewes, 498 
in sheep, Vibrio fetus as cause 
of, 153 
A.B.R. or ring test for 
brucellosis, 197 
Absorption of insecticides, 65 
Abstracts of literature, 77, 120, 
161, 246, 374, 466 
Accident with strain 19, 117 
Acetonemia, in cows, 120 
prepartum and postpartum, in 
dairy cattle, hormonal hy- 
pothesis of, part I, 215; part 
II, 301; part III, 333 
relationship of endocrine dis- 
orders to, 319 
Actinobacillosis in cattle, 52 
Agenized flour, cause of canine 
hysteria, 198 
Agglutination test for detection of 
salmonella carriers in turkey 
flocks, 360 


Air Force wants veterinarians, 
Oct.-XXVI 


Aitken honored at Iowa State 
College, July-XXII 

Alfalfa, chick growth-depressing 
factor in, 234 

Alloxan, 113 


American Animal Hospital Assn., 
honors conferred by, 308 
meeting, 109, 150 
officers, 288 
Aminopterin, effect on experi- 
mentally produced avian 
leukosis, 312 


Analgesic and toxic effects of 
procaine hydrochloride in the 
dog, 93 

Anaplasmosis, bovine, electron 
microscope study of, 374 

carriers, 323 

committee, notes from 
report, 30 

transmission of, 78 

Ancylostoma caninum, chemical 
treatment of soil infected 
with, 350 

Anemia, virus, versus 
eperythrozoonosis 
of swine, 154 

Anesthesia in dogs, use of electric 
current in, 153 

Anestrum in cattle, use of 
estradiol cyclopentylate 

in treatment of, 397 
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Anestrus mares, estradiol cyclo- 
pentylate (E.C.P.) in, 461; 
erratum, 493 

Angell Memorial Hospital, Doctor 
Schnelie, chief of staff, 119 

Animal-borne diseases, increase 
anticipated, 73 

Animal health, principles of, 35, 
71, 113, 153, 198, 238, 323, 
370, 413, 457, 498 

Animal morbidity and mortality 
committee, notes from 
report, 26 

Animal protein factor (APF), 298 

Animals, role of, in Q fever, 383 

Announcements, April-XXXVII, 
June-XXX 

Anthelmintics and insecticides, de- 
fense needs affect supply of, 


154 
Anthrax, in livestock during 
1950, 141 


laboratory examination for, 148 
treatment, 64 
Antibiotics, 141, Feb.-XXIII, 208 
action of, 70 
for digestive disturbances in 
young pigs, 81 
fumagillin, 434 
growth stimulating action 
of, 369, 453 
in animal nutrition, 500 
in milk create problem, 107 
in semen for artificial insemina- 
tion, Dec.-XXII 
in vitro effect of, against 
Vibrio fetus, 358 
newer, danger of, 320 
synnematin, 184 
Anticoagulant, blood cellular 
changes due to, 225 
Antidotes for poisoning by chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon 
compounds, 413 
Antigen, Salmonella pullorum, 
466 


Antihistamines, 295, 323 
for coids, 102 

Antiparsitic drugs, administration 
in feed, 324 

Antirabies mass vaccination of 
dogs in Juarez, 
Jan.-XXVIII 

Anuria and dysuria in the male 
cat, 372 

Arthritis, swine and human, 
correlation in, 108 


' Artificial breeding associations, 


4,000,000 dairy cows in, 

207 
Artificial insemination, antibiotics 
in semen, for, Dec.-XXII 


brucellosis spread through, 8 
in France, 467 
of poultry, 501 
Artificial lighting in turkey 
breeding, 503 
Ascaricide for cats, 460 
Ascaridia galli, 503 
Ascarids in pigs, Feb.-XXXII 
Ascorbic acid hastens healing of 
corneal ulcers, 69 
Assay of aureomycin in milk by 
use of methylene blue, 222 
Associated Serum Producers cam- 
paign, Feb.-XXX, July-XXVI, 
362, Sept.-XX 
grant to Veterinary Research 
Institute, 288 
interest in ads of, 108 
Atomic, energy, veterinary aspects 
of, 155 
explosions, problems of live- 
stock industry 
created by, 12 


Atresia, hereditary, of the 
oviduct, 328 
Atrophic rhinitis, in swine, 205 
July-XXXIII, 370, 457, 463 
and trichomonads, 478 


Aureomycin, 209 
in foals, serum levels of, 84 
in fowl cholera of pheasants, 
505 
injectable, Mar.-XXXIII 
in milk, assay of, by use of 
methylene blue, 222 
in steer feeding, 183 
in treatment of bovine 
brucellosis, 158 
in treatment of strangles, 38 
therapy in acute staphylococcal 
mastitis, 134 
Avian 
see also Poultry ; 
bovine, and swine tuberculosis 
eradication, 9 
leukosis, experimentally pro- 
duced, effect of 4-amino- 
pteroylglutamic acid 
(aminopterin) on, 312 
Avian pneumoencephalitis 
see also Newcastle disease 
control program, role of intra- 
nasal vaccine, 21 
recent literature on, 19 
vaccine, intranasal, 20 
Avianized distemper virus, pre- 
liminary report on field use 
in 100 dogs, 432 
A.V.M A. auxiliary, officers, 454 
A.V.M.A. Milwaukee convention, 
110, 151, 195, 235, 287, 288, 
322, 401 
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Awards, humane act, 408 

Awards to veterinarians 
Bryan, C. S., Jan.-XXVI 
Klein, L. A, 408 
Lacroix, J. V., 308 
LaFond, L. H., 308 


Quin, A. H., 408 
Sugg, R. S., 407 
B 


Bacitracin, 210 
parenteral use in cattle, 371 
Bacterial flora of reproductive 
tract of cattle, 39, 161 
Bactericidal action of quaternary 
ammonium compounds, 431 
BAI, early days in, 286 
inspection activities, 233 
Balantidiasis, human, 201 
Balantidium coli infection, 201 
Beef grade standards, changes 
in, 69 
Benadryl hydrochloride in treat- 
— of snake bite in dogs, 


Benefits in use of hyaluronidase 
in hypodermocylsis, 98 

BHC sheep dip, improved, 72 

Biological and pharmaceutical 
products committee, notes 
from report, 29 

Biological warfare, 73, 113, 196 

Biopsy, liver, in cattle, 413 

Bird, game, propagation, 74 

Blackleg, and malignant edema, 
penicillin in, 153 

bacterin and hemorrhagic septi- 

cemia bacterin, laboratory 
studies on, 13 

Bleeding in animals, chemothera- 
peutic agent to arrest, 282 

Bloat-in cattle, methyl silicones 
in, 409 

Blood, and plasma bank, 226 

cellular ——_ due to anti- 
t, 225 


in excreta of cattle, 498 
picture of sheep exposed to 
medium stomach worms, 
136, 390 
Blowflies, Australian measure 
against, 460 
Bone, for grafts, 389 
plating vitallium, in dogs, 291 
Booklet, A Fit Name for Your 
Dog, May-XXVI 
Book. reviews 
Boston Terrier, The, 203 
Cancer as I See It, 469 
Circus Doctor, 331 
Diagnostic Methods in Veteri- 
nary Medicine, 243; erratum, 
331 


Dollar's Veterinary Surgery— 
General, Operative and Re- 
gional, 79 

Elements of Human 


Physiology, 79. 
Gallery of American Dogs, 37 
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Handbook on the Handling of 
Animals and First Aid, 203 

Index of Treatment in Small 
Animal Practice, 375 

Infectious Diseases of Domestic 
Animals with Special Refer- 
ence to Etiology, — 
and Biologic Therapy, y 
331 


Inheritance in Dogs, 244 
Insect Control by Chemicals, 
469 
Lehrbuch der Toxicologie fiir 
Tierarzte, 245 
Meat Hygiene, 203 
Mink in Health and Disease, 
The, 469 
Our Dog: Its Complete 
Record, 79 
Questions and Answers— 
Veterinary, 331 
Restraint of Animals, 375 
Surgical Principles and 
Technics, 375 
Swine Production, 37 
That Useless Hound, 245 
Veterinary Obstetrics, 244 
Bookshelf, veterinarian’s, 37 
Bots, horse, in Texas, 460 
Botulism, 400 
Bovine 
see also Cattle 
anaplasmosis, electron micro- 
scope study of, 374 
avian, and swine tuberculosis 
eradication, 9 
brucellosis, aureomycin in, 158 
brucellosis, control program in 
Pennsylvania, 47 
dystocia, correction of, 289 
foot, necrobacillosis of, 151 
mastitis, report of ial com- 
mittee of Illinois State 
V.M.A., 133 
mastitis, terramycin in treat- 
ment of, 373 
pregnancy, early, 290 
tuberculosis, 115 
tuberculosis in Canada, control 
of, 10 
tympanites, 111 
Boy and dog story, 245 
Brazil, brucellosis control in, 113 
Breeding, age of chickens, 199 
of swine, controlled, 183 
Britain, mortality and morbidity 
data in, 16 
British experience with S. 19 
brucellosis vaccine, 467 
Britons go off meat diet, 153 
Bronchitis of quail, caused by 
virus, 22 
Brooks paralysis carriage, 241 
Brucella abortus, strain 19 vac- 
cine, accident with, 117 
vaccine, desiccated, factors in- 
fluencing p rties of, 59 
vaccine, ether. led, 365 
Brucella reactors in slaughter 
cattle, 246 
Brucellosis, 400 
bovine, aureomycin in, 158 





bovine, control program, in 
P ia, 47 
centers, FAO/WHO, 501 
congress, 3rd inter-American, 
115 
control in Brazil, 113 
control in Illinois, 200 
eradication project, 7 
immunity to, 6 
in chickens, 150 
in Maine, 349 
in slaughtered hogs, 152 
in swine, 135 
ring or A.B.R. test for, 30, 197 
six-state test of Huddleson’s 
mucoid vaccine, 11 
spread through artificial insemi- 
nation, 8 
swine, control, 252 
tests, infection rate, 111 
vaccine, S. 19, British experi- 
ence with, 467 
Bull sperm, latex toxic for, 67 
Bulldogging the steer, June-XXV 
Bulletin, Turkey Raising, 469 
Bulls 
see also Cattle 
bacterial flora of genitalia 
of, 161 
fertility of, 195 
sequela of “clamping”, 202 
Bullnose of pigs, distinguished 
from atrophic rhinitis, 457 
B-vitamins and cobalt defi- 
ciency, 78 


Cc 


Cabbage, source of vitamin C, 198 
Calcium gluconate in lindane 
poisoning in dogs, 439 
Calfhood diseases in India, 504 
California Livestock and Poultry 
Pathology Laboratory 
opened, 456 , 
California veterinarians’ licenses 
protected, 234 
Calves 
see also Cattle 
milk replacements for, 198 
pooled colostrum for, 77 
twin Holstein heifer, 
wanted, 86 
Canada, control of bovine 
tuberculosis in, 10 
Cancer, eye, in cattle, 71 
Canine 
see also Dog and 
dermatoses, treatment of, 363 
distemper, Ca:P ratio in, 246 
distemper, femoral reflex in 
diagnosis, 71 
distemper virus vaccine, egg- 
adopted, modified, 167 
fecal examinations, study 
of, 377 
hepatitis, Aug.-XXV 
hepatitis, infectious, prophy- 
axis against, 431 
hepatis virus in urine of con- 
valescent dogs, 374 
hysteria, caused by agenized 
flour, 198 
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leptospirosis, 364 
toxoplasmosis, 414 
Ca:P ratio in canine distemper, 
246 
Caprokol oil (hexylresorcinol) 
in uterine infections in cows, 
506 
Castor bean oil meal for 
chicks, 36 
Catalogue of birds, 111 
Cat-scratch fever, 456 
Cats 
see also Feline 
anatomy of, 304 
and dogs not color-blind, 467 
ascaricide for, 460 
clinical use of chloromycetin 
in, 485 
diseases transmissible to man, 
502 


leptospirosis in, 32 

male, dysuria and anuria 
in, 372 

Cattle 

see also Bovine 

see also Bulls 

see also Calves 

see also Cows 

actinobacillosis in, 52 

anestrum of, use of estradiol 
cyclopentylate in treatment 
of, 397 

bacterial flora of reproductive 
tract of, 39 

beef, lindane in feed of, 105 

beef, protein consumption of, 
controlled with salt, 34 

dairy, hormonal hypothesis of 
prepartum and postpartum 
acetonemia in, part I, 215; 
part II, 301, 

dairy, pyelonephritis in, 281 

diagnosis of vibriosis in, 287 

excreta of, blood in, 498 

eye cancer in, 71 

feeder, red water disease in, 464 

foot rot in, 237 

go “down behind”, 198 

government processing order 
on, 183 

infertility in, problems, 253 

listeriosis of, 482 

liver biopsy in, 413 

losses due to Florida.cold wave, 
May-XXVI 

Mexican, import restrictions 
on, 234 

nervous symptoms dye to ergot 
on dallis grass, 65 

parenteral use of bacitracin 
in, 371 

premature births in, causes 
of, 413 

role of nutrition in sterility 
of, 457 

slaughter, brucella reactors 
in, 246 

slaughter statistics, 321 

sprayed, toxaphene residues in 
fat of, 305 

stimulation of ovulation by 
copulation, 277 

tick paralysis in, in Western 
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Montana, 163 
treating foot-rot in, 265 
tuberculin testing of, in Britain 
and Denmark, April-XXV 
erratum, 221 
tuberculous, tracing from abat- 
toir to point of origin, 10 
vitamin E for, 152 
Cecal coccidiosis in turkeys, sulfa- 
quinoxaline in, 
April-XXXVIII 
Cell types present in milk of cows 
in chronic staphylococcal 
mastitis herd, 
Cephalic vein in dogs, intravenous 
puncture of, 322 
Cestodiasis in the chinchilla, 156 
Cheese-making qualities of milk, 
effect of mastitis on, 71 
Chemical treatment of soil in- 
fected with larvae of dog 
hookworm, 350 
Chemical warfare—nerve 
35 
Chemotherapeutic agent to arrest 
bleeding in animals, 282 
ee agents, new de- 
velopments in, part I, 208; 
part II, 295 
use of, 498 
Chicken lice and mites, roost 
paint for, Feb.-XXIII 
Chickens 
see also Chicks 
see also Poultry 
breeding age of, 199 
brucellosis in, 150 
coccidia in, 234 
diethylstilbestrol treated, 458 
effects of chlordane vapors 
upon, 314 
“freezer burn” in, 458 
immunization with Newcastle 
and fowl pox vaccines, 103 
potatoes as feedstuff for, 36 
suppurative proventriculitis in, 
507 


Chicks 
see also Chickens 
castor bean oil meal, 36 
owth-depressing factor in 
alfalfa, 234 
pullorum passed and pullorum 
clean, 458 
rations, vitamin T in, 161 
Chinchillas, 69 
cestodiasis in, 156 
Chioral hydrate narcosis of 
swine, 246 
Chlordane, for controlling poultry 
lice, 36 
vapors, effect upon young 
chickens, 314 zs 
= effects upon pigeons, 


Chlorinated hydrocarbon, com- 
pounds, antidote for 
poisoning by, 413 

insecticides, 197 

Chloromycetin, 209 

clinical use in dogs and 
cats, 485 








Chorionic gonadotropin, 295 
Chronic disease, national confer- 
ence on, Mar.-XXII 
Chronic pancreatitis in a dog, 416 
Civet cat or skunk rabies, 160 
Civil defense agencies using 
veterinarians, 240 
“Clamping” bulls, sequela of, 202 
Client relations, psychology 
of, 185 
Clinical use of chloromycetin in 
dogs and cats, 485 
Clinical reports, 38, 75, 117, 156, 
202, 241, 289, 329, 371, 416, 
461, 504 
Clinical studies, on the effective- 
ness of terramycin in large 
and small animals, 219 
on use of new terramycin 
ophthalmic preparations, 
417 


Clostridium chauvoei in Aus- 
tralia, 108 
Cobalt chloride tolerance of 


Colbalt deficiency, 64 
and B-vitamins, 78 
in ruminants, Feb.-XXXII 
Coccidia in chickens and 
turkeys, 234 
Coccidiosis in avian species, 116 
Cockroaches as transmitters of 
salmonellosis, 74 
Colostrum, pooled, for calves, 77 
Colts 
see also Horses 
emasculation of, 190 
Committee reports, U. S. Live- 
stock Sanitary Association, 
26-30 
Communicable Disease Center, 
new headquarters and re- 
search laboratory, 330 
report, 502 
Communicable diseases of swine, 
notes from report, 27 
Comparisons of immunogenicity 
of five strains of Newcastle 
disease virus as formalinized 
vaccines, 451 
Complement fixation test for 
tuberculosis, 466 
Conference of constituent associa- 
tion secretaries, editors, and 
public relations workers, 322 
Containers for pet food, 
Sept.-XXII 
Control of animal disease, 142 
Copper values, blood and liver, 
determining in cattle, 413 
Corneal ulcers, ascorbic acid 
hastens healing, 69 
Cornell research laboratories, 
July XLI 
Correction of bovine dystocia by 
cesarean section and ovario- 
hysterectomy, 289 
Cortisone, 299 
from plants, 287 
production of, 370 











therapy in diseases of 
metabolism, 161 
Cows 
see also Cattle 
acetonemia in, 120 
dairy, winter dysentery in, 160 
i 71 


is Up, 
hexylresorcinol (caprokol oil) 
in uterine infections in cows, 
506 
luxation of a hock joint in, 477 
rations, vitamin A in, 153 
Creeping eruption, 92 
Cross, Doctor, honored by veteri- 
narians, June-XXX 
eer se aaa test in mares, 


‘Curare, 299 
CVC ’10 reunion, 311 


Dallis grass, ergot on, nervous 
symptoms in cattle due 
to, 65 
DDT, deaths in man from, 238 
in malaria eradication, 359 
turkeys mire susceptible to, 458 
Dean, new, at Michigan State 
College, C. F. Clark, 389 
Deaths of veterinarians 
see also Obituaries 
Jan.-XXXV, Feb.-XXXV, 
Mar.-XXXVI, April-XLII, 
May-XXXVII, June- 
XXXVIII, July-XXXVIII, 
Aug.-XL, t.-XXXIV, 
Oct.-XXXVIII, Nov.- 
XXXVI, Déc.-XXXVIII 
Dependents can jeopardize your 
tax exemptions, June-XXVI 
Dermatoses, canine, treatment 
of, 363 
Desoxycorticosterone, 299 
Dicestal, taeniacide for dogs, 153 
Dienestrol, 296 
Diethylstilbestrol, 296 
treated chickens, 458 
Digestive, disturbances in young 
pigs, antibiotics for, 81 
juice therapy, 109 
Diproprionato dietildiossistilbene, 
synthetic abortifacient, 153 
Dipylidium caninum in a 
child, 157 
Directory advertising, 320 
Dirofilaria immitis, rapid test for 
diagnosis of, 128 
Distemper-like ailments, diagnosis 
of, 35 
Distemper virus, avianized, pre- 
liminary report on field use 
in 100 dogs, 432 
“Docking and Nicking of Horses 
Act”—England, 35 


see also Canine 

chronic pancreatitis in, 416 

ethylene glycol (prestone) 
poisoning in, 118 
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femoral intramedullary pinning 
in, 117 

hookworm, chemical treatment 
of soil infected with larvae 
of, 350 

leukemia in, 468 

toxic and analgesic effects of 
procaine hydrochloride in, 93 

venereal tumor of, trans- 
missible, 196 


see also Canine 
and cats not color-blind, 467 
antirabies mass vaccination, in 
Juarez, Jan.-XXVIII 
benadryl hydrochloride in 
snake bite of, 463 
booklet, A Fit Name for Your 
Dog, May-XXVI 
calcium gluconate in lindane 
poisoning of, 439 
clinical use of chloromycetin 
in, 485 
Dirofilaria immitis in, rapid test 
for diagnosis of, 128 
feeding nitrogen trichloride 
(NC1,), 71 
histoplasmosis in, 190, 329 
intravenous procaine hydro- 
chloride for pruritus, 271 
intravenous puncture of 
cephalic vein in, 322 
microfilaria in, periodicity 
of, 211 
taeniacide for, 153 
use of electric current in 
anesthesia of, 153 
vitallium bone plating in, 291 
Ducks 
see also Poultry 
botulism in, 323 
new disease of, 239 
nutrition, 199 
Dysentery, dysentol in, 
June-XXXIV 
winter, in dairy cows, 160 
Dysentol in dysentery, 
June-XXXIV 
Dystocia, bovine, correction 
of, 289 
Dysuria and anuria in the male 
cat, 372 


Ear, conditions in small animals, 

treatment of, 212 
treatment, mechanical aspects 

of, 97 

Earnings of men of science, 237 

Echinococcosis, arctic fox and 
tundra vole as reservoirs, 
114 

Echinococcus granulosus, 200 

Edema, gut, in swine, 179, 346 

Editorial comments, 33, 65, 107, 
149, 194, 233, 286, 318, 364, 
453, 499 

Effects, of 4-aminopteroylglutamic 
acid (aminopterin), a folic 
acid antagonist, on experi- 
mentally produced avian 
leukosis, 312 - 


of hyaluronidase on the absorp- 
tion of sera, 443 
of inhalation of chlordane 
vapors upon pigeons, 184 
of inhalation of chlordane 
vapors upon young 
chickens, 314 
of inhalation of lindane vapors 
upon white mice, 99 
of parasites on the growth of 
pigs, 421 
of various levels of lindane in 
feed of beef cattle, 105 
Efficient poultry inspection 
service, 315 
Egg-adapted modified canine dis- 
temper virus vaccine, 167 
Egg, production loss, causes 
of, 239 
production, may be reduced by 
sulfamerazine, 36 
production of turkeys and 
chickens, 328 
quality reduction of, causes 
of, 239 
size, inheritance of, 328 
Eggs, breakage, 503 
incubation period for, 239 
leukosis not transmitted 
through, 246 
off-flavored, 116 
“sour”, 458 
thermostabilization in process- 
ing, 503 
Electric current, use in anesthesia 
of dogs, 153 
Emasculation of colts, 190 
Encephalomyelitis, equine, infec- 
tious, in the U. S. in 
1950, 294 
virus, of swine, 467 
(western) virus, equine, 455 
Endocrine, disprders, relationship 
to acetonemia, 319 
products, 295 
Enrollment of veterinary students 
in ROTC, 65 
Enterobius vermicularis, 201 
Enterohepatitis of turkeys, control 
of, 454 
Enterotoxemia, bacteria, site of 
inoculation to feeder lambs, 
Jan.-XXXIII 
of lambs, “pulpy” kidneys, in 
Jan.-XXVII 
Eperythrozoonosis versus virus 
anemia of swine, 154 
EQ-335, new screwworm smear, 
72, 107 
Equine 
see also Horses 
encephalomyelitis, infectious, in 
the U. S. in 1950, 294 
encephalomyelitis virus, 153 
encephalomyelitis (western) 
virus, 455 
infectious anemia, 127 
polymyxin in practice, 491 
tetanus, intravenous procaine 
in, 214 
Ergot on dallis grass, nervous 
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symptoms in cattle due 
to, 65 
Erysipelas, swine, 256 
Estradiol cyclopentylate (E.C.P.) 
in anestrus mares, 461; 
erratum, 493 
in treatment of anestrum in 
cattle, 397 
Ether-killed Brucella abortus 
vaccine, 365 
Ethylene glycol poisoning in a 
, 118 
Ewes, abortion in, 498 
Examinations, April-XXXVII, 
June-XXX, Dec.-XXXVI 
Experimental immunization of 
chickens with combined 
whole embryo Newcastle 
and fowl pox vaccines, 
103 
Eye, anomalies of, treatment by 
vitamin A and riboflavin, 
July-XXV 
cancer in cattle, 71 
disorders, treatment of, 364 


F 


Factors influencing the properties 
of desiccated Brucella abortus 
vaccine, 59 

FAO/WHO brucellosis centers, 

501 

Fattening—growing pigs, supple- 
ments for, 77 

Fecal examinations, canine, study 
of, 377 

Federal beef grade standards, 
changes in, 69 

Federal poultry grading mislead- 
ing, 236 

Feline 

see also Cats 
anatomy, 304 
Femoral, fracture, 32 
intramedullary pinning in an 
aged Pointer, 117 
reflex in diagnosis of canine 
distemper, 71 

Fertility of bulls, 195 

Field differential diagnosis of 
some common respiratory 
conditions of poultry, 278 

Filaria (Setaria digitata), nervous 
disease caused by, 192 

Floor litter management in 
poultry nutrition and 
mortality, 36 

Florida cold wave, cattle losses 
due to, May-XXVI 

Fluid therapy, indications for, 66 

Fly resistance to insecticides, 135, 
148 

Foals 

see also Horses 
hemolytic icterus in, 238 
newborn, septicemic infections 
of, 123 
serum levels of aureomycin 
in, 84 
Food, sanitation and the veterin- 
arian, 494 
world, supplies inadequate, 207 
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Foot-and-mouth disease, campaign 
in Mexico, 5, 67, Oct.-XXIII 
committee, notes from 
rt, 28 
Foot-rot, in cattle, treating, 265 
in sheep and cattle, 237 
Foreign survey by E. S. Tierkel, 
455 


Form 1099 information returns, 
Feb.-XXVIII 
Formol inactivated virus-anavirus, 
mse to, 468 
Four-aminopteroylglutamic acid, 
effect on experimentally pro- 
duced avian leukosis, 312 
Fowl 
see also Poultry 
cholera of pheasants, 
aureomycin in, 505 
pox and Newcastle vaccines, 
immunization of chickens 
with, 103 
Fractures in large animals, 326 
Free enterprise, 66 
Freemartin, early diagnosis 
of, 259 
“Freezer burn” in chickens, 458 
French a keen observer, 287 
Fumagillin, new antibiotic, 434 
Further studies on chemical treat- 
ment of soil infected with the 
larvae of dog hookworm, 350 


G 


Game bird propagation, 74 

Gapeworm in pheasants, 328 

Garbage feed for swine, 323 

Genitalia of bulls, bacterial flora 
of, 161 

Glorious Declaration, Tennessee 
Walking Horse, Mar.-XXII 

Goats in India, mange in, 154 

Good nursing pays off, 157 

Government processing order on 
cattle, 183 

Grade standards, new, for slaugh- 

ter hogs and carcasses proposed, 

Dec.-XXII 

Great Britain, 150 years of prog- 
ress in veterinary science, 62 

national health service, 46 | 

Growing—fattening pigs, supple- 
ments for, 77 

Growth stimulation, antibiotics 
for, 369, 453 

Gut edema in swine, 179, 346, 438 


H 


Halogen, extermination of, 457 

Halogeton poisoning, 33 

Have you filed form 1099 infor- 
mation returns?, Feb.-XXVIII 

Heartworm in dogs, 128 

Heat tolerance of domestic fowl, 
breed differences, 458 

Hell and high water, 364 

Hemolytic icterus in foals, 238 

Hemophilus bovis in infectious 
keratitis, Feb.-XXXII 

Hemorrhagenic factor in soybean 
pellets, 428 

Hemorrhagic septicemia bacterin 

and blackleg bacterin, labora- 


tory studies on immunizing 

value of, 13 

Hepatitis virus, canine, in urine of 
convalescent dogs, 374 

Hereford, — bull, 

Jan.- 


—s Lady Comfort, 


Hexylresorcinol (caprokol oil) in 
uterine infections in cows, 506 
Histamine, content of blood in 

cattle infected with foot-and- 
mouth disease, 399 
in animals, 323 
Histoplasmosis, antigen, skin 
sensitivity tests in man, 
109 


in dogs, 190, 329 
Hock joint, luxation of, in a 
cow, 477 
Hog cholera, eradication 
committee, 318 
new immunizing agents 
against, 405 
serum, increased dose recom- 
mended, 194 
vaccine, lapinized, 365 
virus, neutralization in vivo, by 
serum, 309 
virus, preservation at low tem- 
peratures, 180 
Hogs 
see also Swine 
number in Iowa, 455 
slaughter, and carcasses, oe 
standards for, Dec.-XXII 
slaughtered, brucellosis in, 152 
Honey injections, 78 
Hoof traction splint, 461 
Hookworm, dog, chemical treat- 
ment of soil infected with 
larvae of, 350 
Hormonal hypothesis of prepar- 
tum and postpartum ace- 
tonemia in dairy cattle, part 
I, 215; part II, 301; part III, 
333 
Hormones in veterinary 
medicine, 143 
Hornfly control, 414 
with pyrethrins, 481 
Horse, dots in Texas, 460 
population, 455 
Horses 
see also Colts 
see also Equine 
see also Foals 
see also Mares 
lameness of the Thoroughbred, 
471 
swamp fever in, 370 
tetanus in, 127 
Hospital admissions, 321 
How public health works: rabies 
control, 176 
Huddleson’s mucoid vaccine for 
prevention of brucellosis, six- 
state test of, 11 
Human and swine arthritis, corre- 
lation in, 108 
Hyaluronidase, 299 
effect of, on absorption of 
sera, 443 
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in hypodermocl sis, 98 
Hydatid disease, 300 
Hyperkeratosis (X-disease) pro- 

duced experimentally, 454 
Hypodermocylsis, hyaluronidase 
in, 98 


Icteroanemia in swine, 14 
Illinois, brucellosis control in, 200 
Grade A milk law, 46 
Import restrictions on Mexican 
cattle, 234 
Inappetence, value of rumen 
inoculation in, 75 
Incubation period for eggs, 239 
India, calfhood diseases in, 504 
mange in goats in, 154 
Indiana Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, early history, 250 
meeting, 249 
Infectious canine hepatitis, pro- 
phylaxis against, 431 
Infectious laryngotracheitis in 
poultry, 503 
Infectious sinusitis of turkeys, 
streptomycin in, April- 
XXXVIII 
Infertility in cattle, problems, 253 
Influence, of disease on swine 
industry, 410 
Influenza in Great Britain due to 
undernourishment, 
May-XXIV 
Inhalation of vaccines, 
April-XXXV 
Insect repellents, 35 
Insecticides, absorption of, 65 
and anthelmintics, defense 
needs affect supplies of, 154 
chlorinated hydrocarbon, 197 
symptoms of poisoning by, 237 
Inspection, activities of BAI, 233 
of meat and poultry, 281 
Instances of reproduction with 
uterus unicornis and uterus 
didelphys, 60 
Intranasal avian pneumoencephal- 
itis vaccine, 20, 21 
Intraperitoneal chloral hydrate 
narcosis of swine, 246 
Intravenous, procaine hydrochlor- 
ide for treatment of pruritus 
in dogs, 271 
puncture of cephalic vein in 
dogs, 322 
In vitro effect of several anti- 
biotics against Vibrio 
fetus, 358 
Iodine to inhibit development of 
horse strongyle larvae, 114 
Italy, Teschen’s disease in, 177 


J 
Japan, contagious diseases in, 
502 
Johne’s disease in England, 456 
K 


Keratitis, infectious, Hemophilus 
bovis in, Feb.-XXXII 
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Kerosene, toxic effects of, 370 

Ketosis, rumen microorganisms, a 
clue in, 456 

Klussendorf joins Commercial 
Solvents Corporation, 166 


L 


Laboratory training courses, 66 
Lactobacilli in turkeys, 97 
Lambs 
see also Sheep 
feeder, site of inoculation of 
enterotoxemia bacteria, 
Jan.-XXXIII 
“pulpy” kidneys in entero- 
toxemia of, Jan.-XXVII 
sore mouth in, Jan.-XXVII 
Lameness of the Thoroughbred, 
471 
Lapinized, hog cholera vaccine, 
365 


rinderpest vaccine, 500 
Laryngotracheitis, infectious in 
poultry, 503 
Latex toxic for bull sperm, 67 
Lead arsenate and phenothiazine, 
481 
Lead poisoning in ruminants, 127 
Legislation for providing animals 
for medical experimental 
work, 152 
Leptospira, association with neph- 
ritis in a mule, 75 
Leptospirosis, 240 
carriers, 72 
in cats, 32 
Lesions. caused by pinworms, 201 
Leukemia in the dog, 468 
Leukocytes, blood picture of 
sheep exposed to medi- 
um stomach worms, II, 390 
Leukosis, avian, experimentally 
produced, effect of 4-amino- 
pteroylglutamic acid (amino- 
pterin) on, 312 
not transmitted through 
eggs, 246 
Lice, poultry, chlordane for con- 
trolling, 36 
Lindane, for control of ear mange 
in rabbits, 414 
in feed of beef cattle, 105 
poisoning in dogs, calcium glu- 
conate in treatment of, 439 
sprays, misuse of, 34 
vapors, effects upon white 
mice, 99 
Listeria infection in a canary and 
a chicken, 469 
Listeriosis, of cattle in South 
Georgia, 482 
porcine, outbreak of, 347 
Litter, floor, management, in 
poultry nutrition and mor- 
tality, 36 
for poultry houses, 199 
Liver biopsy in cattle, 413 
Liverpool, University College, 
School of Veterinary 
Science, 62 
Livestock Conservation, Inc.— 
new agency, 346 
Livestock, industry, problems of, 


created by atomic 
explosions, 12 
parasites in 1879, 477 
production in the U. S., 365 
Luxation of hock joint in a 
cow, 477 


M 


Machine milking efficiency, 
Feb.-XXV 
Malaria eradication, DDT in, 359 
Mal de caderas or severe 
parasitism, 462 
Malignant edema and blackleg, 
penicillin in, 153 
Mange, ear, in rabbits, lindane for 
control of, 414 
in goats in India, 154 
Mares 
see also Horses 
anestrus, estradiol cyclopenty- 
late (E.C.P.) in, 461; 
erratum, 493 
Cuboni pregnancy test in, 498 
salmonellosis in, 468 
Mastitis, acute staphylococcal, 
aureomycin therapy in, 134 
bovine, report of special com- 
mittee of Illinois State 
V.M.A., 133 
bovine, terramycin in treatment 
of, 373 
cell types in milk of cows in 
chronic staphylococcal 
mastitis herd, 89 
effect on cheese-making quali- 
ties of milk, 71 
penicillin in, Feb.-XXVI 
prophylaxis and treatment of 
seven years’ satisfactory 
use, 284 
report of U. S. Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, 35 
streptococcic, penicillin in oil 
retention vehicles in treat- 
ment of, 387 
use of milking machines, 499 
use of nitrofurazone solution 
fortified with penicillin, 
Nov.-XXXI 
vehicle for penicillin in, 359 
Maternal death rate, 
Aug.-XXVIIL 
Meat, animals, 364 
animals, farm production 
of, 281 
inspection, 281 
inspectors, non-professional, 1a 
bor organization seeks pro 
fessional assignments for, 45. 
Mexican, importation of, 66 
production, Mar.-XXV 
Medical and surgical oxygen ir 
small animal practice, 41, 33° 
Medical student, cost of 
educating, 320 
Metabolism, diseases of, cortison 
therapy in, 161 
Methadone, substitute for mor- 
phine sulfate, 498 
Methionine in chick feed, 88 
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Methyl silicones in bloat in 
cattle, 409 
Methyl thiouracil for swine 
attening, 78 
Methylene blue for assay of 
aureomycin in milk, 222 
Mexican, cattle, import restric- 
tions on, 234 
meats, importation of, 66 
Mexico, antirabies mass vaccina- 
tion of dogs in Juarez, 
Jan.-XXVIII 
foot-and-mouth disease cam- 
paign in, 5, 28, 67, 
Oct.-XXIII 
Mice, white, effects of lindane 
upon, 99 
Microfilaria in dogs, periodicity 
of, 211 
Military deferment for veterinary 
students, 152 
Military surgeons of the U. S., 
association convention, 501 
Milk, aureomycin, in, assay of, by 
use of methylene blue, 222 
“burnt sunlight flavor” in, 238 
canned, whole, for overseas 
forces, 319 
containing antibiotics creates 
problem, 107 
food, yogurt, 196 
Illinois Grade A, law, 46 
replacements for calves, 198 
sanitary regulations, uniformity, 
of, 294 
Milking, custom, Feb.-XXIII 
efficiency, machine, Feb.-KXV 
machines, use of, 499 
Mineral mix for pigeons, 199 
Mink, Azur Blu, 71 
.etiology of yellow fat disease 
in, 100 
kits, streptococcic septicemia 
in, 191 
Minnesota, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, faculty, 80 
Miscellaneous observations on 
clinical effects of injecting 
solutions and suspensions 
of procaine hydrochloride 
into domestic animals, 435 
Mongoose in West Indies, 115 
Moniliasis mycosis in turkeys, 
415 
Montreal University public health 
school, 200 
Morbidity and mortality commit- 
tee report, notes from, 26 
Morphine sulfate substitute, 
methadone, 498 
Mortality and morbidity. data in 
Britain, 16 
Mule, leptospira associated with 
nephritis in, 75 
Mycology, medical, ramifications 
in the field of, 275 
Myoclonia congenita in pigs, 238 


LS | 
National health service, 


Great Britain, 46 
National Turkey Improvement 
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Plan, 150 
National Veterfnary Medical As- 
ciation of Great Britain and 
Ireland, handbook on han- 
dling of animals and first 
aid, 203 
Necrobacillosis of bovine 
foot, 151 
Necrology 
see Deaths of Veterinarians 
see Obituaries 
Necrophorons infection in pigs, 
Aug.-XL 
Needle, dissecting, Aug.-XX VIII 
Nematode lungworm (Proto- 
strongylus rufescens) in 
sheep, 114 
Neoplasms, diagnosis of, 374 
Nephritis in a mule, leptospira 
associated with, 75 
Nerve gases in chemical 
warfare, 35 
Nerves, suturing, 308 
Nervous, disease of domesticated 
animals caused by filaria 
(Setaria digitata), 192 
symptoms in cattle due to ergot 
on dallis grass, 65 
Neutralization in vivo of nog 
cholera virus by serum, 30' 
Newcastle and fowl pox vaccines, 
immunization of chickens 
with, 103 
Newcastle disease 
see also Avian pneumo- 
encephalitis . 
see also Pneumoencephalitis 
in man, 199 
in Mexico, Sept.-XXII 
virus as formalinized vaccines, 
comparison of immunogeni- 
city of five strains of, 451 
virus, chemical agents for, 239 
New developments in chemothera- 
peutic agents, part I, 208; 
part II, 295 
New preparation for treatment of 
canine dermatoses, 363 
Nitrite poisoning, 77 
Nitrofurazone, 299 
for coccidiosis in turkey 
poults, 114 
solution, fortification with peni- 
cillin, in mastitis, Nov.-XXXI 
Nitrogen chloride for bleaching 
and conditioning flour, 198 
Nitrogen trichloride (NC1,) fed 
to dogs, 71 
Nitrophenide, 299 
North Central States pullorum 
conference, 74, 455 
Nutrition, animal, antibiotics in, 
500 
in small animals, 111 
recent advances in, as they ap- 
ply to the veterinarian, 260 
role of, in sterility of cattle, 457 
Nutritional requirements of rumen 
microorganisms, 120 


oO 


Obituaries 
see also Deaths of Veterinarians 


Beach, J. R., 112 
Bryan, C. S., 367 
Bushnell, L. D., 67 
Eakins, H. S., Aug.-XXXI 
Faville, G. C., Dec.-XXVI 
Glover, E. K., 111 . 
Haring, C. M., Sept.-XXVIII 
Perrin, Floyd, Oct.-XXX 
Zell, C. A., Sept.-XXXI 
Observations, on aureomycin 
therapy of fowl cholera in 
pheasants, 505 
on etiology of yellow fat disease 
in mink: preliminary report, 
100 
Officers, A.V.M.A., 401 
New England V.M.A., 500 
women’s auxiliary to A.V.M.A. 
409 


W.V.M.A.. 407 

Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine accredited, 319 

On the blood poe of sheep ex- 
posed to the medium stomach 
worms, 136, 390 

One hundred and fifty years of 
progress in veterinary 
science, 62 

“Open joints”, 237 

Ophthalmic preparations, terra- 
mycin, studies on, 417 

Orange juice, frozen, vitamin C 
content of, 457 

Outbreak, of porcine 
listeriosis, 347 

of tick paralysis in cattle in 

Western Montana, 163 

Ovulation in cattle, stimulation by 
copulation, 277 : 

Oxygen, medical and surgical, in 
small animal practice, 41, 339 


P 


Pachyderm surgery, 204 
Pan-American congress of veteri- 
nary medicine, Lima, Peru, 
Mar.-XXVI 
Pancreatitis, chronic, in a dog, 416 
Paralysis carriage, Brooks, 241 
Paralytic toxicosis of swine, 438 
Parasites, effect of, on growth of 
pigs, 421 
internal, of cattle, control 
of, 414 
livestock, in 1879, 477 
losses from, 288 
study of canine fecal examina- 
tions, 377 
Parasitic, diseases committee, 
notes from report, 29 
gastroenteritis in lambs, 114 
Parasitism, severe, or mal de 
caderas, 462 
Parasitologists and protozoolo- 
gists, meeting in Cleveland, 
114, 116 
Parasitology, veterinary, 72, 114, 
154, 201, 324, 414, 460 
Paratuberculosis, susceptibility of 
laboratory animals to, 300 
Parenteral use, of bacitracin in 
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cattle, 371 
of water and salt water, 266 
Parturition, delayed, or superfeta- 
tion, 242 
Patton makes third trip to 
‘ Orient, 166 
Penicillin, 208 
in blackleg and malignant 
edema, 153 
in mastitis, Feb.-XXVI 
in mastitis, vehicle for, 359 
in oil retention vehicles in treat- 
ment of streptococcic 
mastitis, 387 
intramammary infusions of, 237 
use of, in Sweden, 149 
Pennsylvania, bovine brucellosis 
control program, 47 
Periodicity of microfilaria in 
dogs, 211 
Perosis in turkeys, 25 
Pet food, containers for, 
Sept.-XXII 
Pharmaceutical and biological 
products committee, notes 
from report, 29 
Pheasants, aureomycin in fowl 
cholera of, 505 
gapeworm in, 328 
Phenothiazine, and lead arsenate, 
481 
for control of internal parasites 
of cattle, 414 
influence on nodular worms 
in calves, 114 
tablets for sheep, 72 
Phthalysulfacetamide, 298 
Pig crop, 86 
1951, Sept.-XXVIII 
in Illinois, 1951, 465 
Pig-feeding experiments indicate 
farm-grown rations contain 
sufficient riboflavin, 
Oct.-XXIV 
Pigeons, effects of chlordane 
vapors upon, 184 
mineral mix for, 199 
Pigs 
see also Swine 
administering tablets to, 413 
ascarids in, Feb.-XXXII 
effect of parasites on growth 
of; 421 
myoclonia congenita in, 238 
necrophorous infection in, 
Aug.-XL 
rectal temperature, 35 
supplements for growing— 
fattening, 77 
world’s heaviest litter, 456 
young, antibiotics for digestive 
disturbances in, 81 
young, disease problems in, 131 
Pinning, femoral intramedullary, 
in aged Pointer, 117 
Pinworms, lesions caused by, 201 
Plasma and blood bank, 226 
Platypus, duckbilled, 328 
Pneumoencephalitis 
see also Newcastle disease 
vaccination against, by atomiza- 
tion or nebulization with B, 
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virus, 55 
Pneumonia, statistics, 365 
Poisoning, by insecticides, 
symptoms of, 237 
halogeton, 33 
Polymyxin, a study of its appli- 
cation in equine practice, 491 
Porcupette, 113 
Possible warfarin poisoning, 416 
Postpartum heat in sows, 120 
Potato crop, 88 
Potatoes as feedstuff for chickens 
or turkeys, 36 
Poultry 
see also Avian 
see also Chickens 
see also Chicks 
see also Ducks 
see also Fowl 
see also Turkeys 
artificial insemination of, 501 
Ascaridia galli, 503 
breed differences in heat 
tolerance, 458 
disease laboratory, Petaluma, 
90 


1 

field differential diagnosis of 
respiratory conditions, 278 

frozen, value of, 462 

grading and inspection program 
of USDA, 23, 87, 274 

grading misleading, 236 

grading regulations, public 
health authorities object 
to, 25 

hereditary atresia of the 
oviduct, 328 

house litter, 199 

infectious laryngotracheitis in, 


inspection, 281 
inspection regulations, changes 
proposed, 194 
inspection service, 315 
nutrition and mortality, floor 
litter management in, 36 
practice problems, 36, 74, 116, 
199, 239, 328, 369, 415, 458, 
503 
process plant sanitation, 239 
reservoir of Salmonella 
infection, 24 
Practitioner and student assistant, 
relationship of, 465 
Pregnancy test, Cuboni, in mares, 


Preliminary report, on field use of 
avianized distemper virus in 
100 dogs, 432 

on use of Brooks paralysis 
carriage, 241 

Premature births in cattle, causes 
of, 413 

Presence of a hemorrhagenic fac- 
tor in soybean pellets ex- 
tracted with trichloroethylene 
as a solvent when fed to 
cattle, 428 

Preservation of hog cholera virus 
at low temperatures, 180 

Prestone poisoning in a - 4 118 

Principles of animal health, 35, 
71, 113, 153, 198, 238, 323, 


370, 413, 457, 498 
Procaine hydrochloride, clinical 
effects of injecting solu- 
tions and suspensions into 
domestic animals, 435 
in the dog, toxic and analgesic 
effects, 93 
intravenous, for treatment of 
pruritus in dogs, 271 
Procaine, intravenous, in equine 
tetanus, 214 
Procaine penicillin, 33 
Procedures for conducting aggluti- 
nation test for detection of 
Salmonella carriers in turkey 
flocks, 360 
Progress in veterinary science, 150 
years of, 62 
Prophylaxis against infectious 
canine hepatitis, 431 
Protein consumption of beef cattle 
controlled with salt, 34 
Protozoologists and parasitolo- 
gists, meeting in 
Cleveland, 116 
Proventriculitis, suppurative, in 
chickens, 507 
Pruritus in dogs, intravenous pro- 
caine hydrochloride for treat- 
ment of, 271 
Psychology of client relations, 185 
Public health, 73, 115, 155, 200, 
204, 327, 368, 400, 459, 502 
Public Health, authorities object 
to poultry grading regula- 
tions, 25 
program, veterinary medicine 
integrated with, 73 
rabies control, 176 
school, University of Montreal, 
200 
veterinarians in state health de- 
partment, value of, 155 
veterinarians, functions of, 
Nov.-XXXI 
veterinarians, qualifications of, 
498 
Public Law 779, response of 
veterinarians to, 356 
Pullorum, conference, North 
Central States, 74, 455 
disease eradication, 18 
disease-free flocks, purchases 
from, 116 
disease in man, Feb.-XXIII 
passed and pullorum clean 
chicks, 458 
sulfamerazine in, 36 
“Pulpy” kidneys in enterotoxemia 
of lambs, Jan.-XXVII 
Pyelonephritis in dairy cattle, 281 
Pyrethrins, horsefly control with, 
481 


Q 


Q fever, 30 
in California, 452 
investigation, 457 
role of animals in, 383 
therapeutic control of, 161 
Quail, respiratory disease (bron- 
chitis) caused by virus, 22 
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Quarter Horse, 413 
Quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds, bactericidal 

action of, 431 


Rabbits, lindane for control of 
ear mange in, 414 
ready-to-cook, USDA regula- 
tions on, 234 
susceptibility to human tubercle 
bacilli, 238 
toxoplasmosis infections of, 460 
Rabies, 327, 502 
civet cat or skunk, 160 
control: how public health 
works, 176 
control program of WHO, 17 
exposed animals, treating, 225 
in mongoose in Puerto 
Rico, 115 
Midwestern-North Central 
regional conference, 365 
outbreak in the Northwest, 287 
vaccine prophylaxis, dosage, 
May-XXXII 
virus in saliva and other 
secretions, 457 
Radiological health, Feb.-XXXII 
training course, 115 
Ralston Purina Company research 
fellowship awards, Jan.- 
XXVI, May-XXIlII 
Ramifications in the field of medi- 
cal mycology, 275 
Rapid test for the diagnosis of 
Dirofilaria immitis, 128 
Rats, albino, susceptibility to 
human tubercle 
bacilli, 238 
Recent advances in nutrition as 
they apply to the veteri- 
narian, 260 
Recovery from an unusual 
injury, 76 
Red water disease in feeder 
cattle, 464 
Relationship and duties of practi- 
tioner and student assistant, 
465 
Replacements, milk, for calves, 
198 


Report, of parenteral use of baci- 
tracin in cattle, 371 
of special committee on bovine 
mastitis of Illinois State 
V.M.A., 133 
Reproduction, instances of, with 
uterus unicornis and uterus 
didelphys, 60 
Reproductive failures in sows, 77 
nature of, 300 
Research work and the 
practitioner, 321 
Respiratory, conditions of poultry, 
field differential diagnosis 
of, 278 
disease (bronchitis) of quail 
caused by virus, 22 
Response of veterinarians to 
Public Law 779, 356 
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Revised program for the control 
and eradication of bovine 
brucellosis in Pennsylvania, 
47 

Rheumatoid disease of swine, 257 

Rhinitis of swine, 15 

Riboflavin in farm-grown pi 
rations, Oct XXIV ‘ies 

Rice, James E., Memorial 
Library, 74 

Rickettsial disease, salmon 
poisoning, 233 

Rift Valley fever, 198 

Rinderpest, chick embryo vaccine 
research in Japan, July-XXIX 

vaccine, lapinized, 500 
vaccine study, 150 

Ring or A.B.R. test for 
brucellosis, 30, 197 

Ringworm, 459 

suppurative, contracted from 
cattle, 368 

Rocky Mountain spotted 
ever, 323 

Rodent control, warfarin, 199 

Rodenticide, 71 

warfarin, 413 

Rodeo, 420 

Role of animals in Q fever, 383 

Roost paint for chicken lice and 
mites, Feb.-XXIII 

Rotary international governor— 
E. E. Harvey, Nov.-XXVIII 

ROTC, enrollment of veterinary 
students in, 65 

Roundworm (Ascaridia galli) in 
chickens, 114, 116 

Rumen, artificial, 107 

contents for rumen _ inocula- 
tions, risk of spreading dis- 
ease through, 108 

inoculation in inappetence, 75 

microorganisms, a clue in 
ketosis, 456 

microorganisms, nutritional 
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Chloromycetin: 


(chloramphenicol, Parke-Davis) has a wide 
range of usefulness and has assumed a position 
of unusual importance in veterinary therapy. 


CHLOROMYCETIN HAS BEEN EMPLOYED AS FOLLOWS: 


oe 
SMALL ANIMALS Gastroenteritis of dogs and cats with ac- 3 
companying diarrhea—25 mg. per lb. body weight once daily. 


Urinary tract infections of dogs—25 to 75 mg. per lb. “> es? 
body weight daily in divided doses at 8-hour intervals. ’ 
Secondary bacterial invaders of canine distemper—75 . 
mg. per lb. body weight daily in divided doses at 8-hour 
intervals. 
| Infectious feline panleukopenia—50 mg. twice daily 
regardless of the size of the cat. HOW SUPPLIED 
Pulmonary infections of dogs and cats and other infec- Chloromycetin is avail- 
tions due to Chloromycetin-susceptible organisms—75 mg. able in a variety of 
to 150 mg. per lb. body weight daily in divided doses at forms: 250 mg. Kap- 
6- to 8-hour intervals. seals®, 50 and 100 


mg. Capsules, 1% 


LARGE ANIMALS Hemorrhagic septicemia (shipping fever) Ophthalmic Ointment, 


of calves—8 Kapseals (250 mg. each) once daily <td te 28 om. Oo 


Infectious diarrhea (white scours) of calves—2 Kapseals ietaie Cader tes 
(250 mg. each) orally two or three times daily. Solution. 


Infectious diarrhea of colts and lambs— 
Colts—4 Kapseals (250 mg. each) once daily. 
Lambs—1 Kapseal (250 mg.) twice daily. 


IN EYE INFECTIONS When used locally, either as an aqueous 
solution or in an ointment form, Chloromycetin will pene- 
trate an intact corneal epithelium and will not delay its 
regeneration. 
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A Wolsmel=\na-lelineyetstestie(= 
that’s 


more effective 
eele)asm-ieyiele)(= 
less toxic 


JUAOISUH |. 


BRAND OF SULFISOXAZOLE (3,4-DIMETHYL-5-SULFANILAMIDO-ISOXAZOLE) 


The advantages of Soxiso. in treatment of a MW 
long list of diseases have been confirmed in general 
practice, as well as laboratory experiments. 
Sox1sou is indicated in bacterial pneumonias of all 2 
species, calf scours, endometritis, foot rot, kidney 
infections, coccidiosis, fowl typhoid, fowl cholera, 
the secondary infections which often accompany 
canine distemper, and many other diseases. 


SOXISOL’S wide therapeutic range surpasses that Soxisou is supplied in four 

of other sulfonamides and antibiotics. It is more forms: 6.25% oral solution, 
soluble in the blood plasma, tissue fluids and urine. 12.5% injectable solution 

It is capable of maintaining long-lasting, effective 3.25 Gm. (50 grain) tablets, 
blood levels. It exhibits extremely low toxicity 0.26 Gm. (4 grain) tablets. 
and is nonirritating. It may be administered orally, Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., 
subcutaneously, intravenously or intraperitoneally. Fort Dodge, Iowa. 





FORT DODGE 
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NEW! 
a long-acting local anesthetic 
for epidural (caudal) anesthesia 
of cattle. 


CYC LAI N E. Veterinary 


HEXYLCAINE HYDROCHLORIDE 





A new local anesthetic which gives you these advantages: 


LONGER DURATION OF ACTION—Up to 8.8 hours average duration. Longer period 
of anesthesia than was observed with procaine or tetracaine.'! 


WIDER MARGIN OF SAFETY—Therapeutic ratio of 584 for CycLAINEs compared to 54 
for cocaine and 353 for procaine.* 


PARTICULARLY FOR EPIDURAL ANESTHESIA— Animals remain in standing position. 
Anesthetizes pelvic organs so that it is possible to manipulate 
or to conduct procedures without evidence of straining or 
pain. Low in cost. 


CyYcLAINE (Veterinary), Sterile Solution Hexylcaine Hydro- 
chloride 5% available in 20 cc. rubber-capped vials. 


REFERENCES 


1. Roberts, S.J., J.Am.Vet.M.A. 116:282, Apr. 1950. 
2. Beyer, K.H., et al., J.Pharmacol.&Exper.Therap. 93:388, Aug. 1948. 


a SHARP & DOHME + VETERINARY DIVISION 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS 
RABBIT ORIGIN 
VACUUM DRIED 


* TRADEMARK 


Licensed under U.S. Patent 2518978 
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CALF SCOUR VITAFORM 
the anawer to your Acow problem 


Another famous Arnold Pharmaceutical to make your 
dispensing practice grow. Nine out of ten veterinarians 
can't be wrong! They get results when they use Arnold 
Calf Scour Vitaform. 

Where high potency vitamin therapy is not required 
Arnold Calf Scour Compound may be administered with 
the same outstanding effectiveness. C.S. Compound is 
identical in formula except for Niacin, the only vitamin 
present; excellent for baby pigs also. 

See for yourself why sales of these two outstanding, time- 
tested Arnold Products increased over 100°, during 1950 
Order Arnold Calf Scour Vitaform and Calf Scour Com- 
pound now! 


Cc. S. Vitaform, 350 cc. 1 Doz. 
Low Unit Cost ...... $ 1.17 
@ 14.00 


Cc. S. Compound, 350 
Low Unit Cost ........ $ 0.67 
@ 8.00 
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Bear in mind! 


M-L:V 


is the ONLY 
Modified Live Virus 


that can be successfully 














used simultaneously with 
anti- hog cholera serum 


— the only method of : 
immunization that assures 
ummediate protection || : 





against hog cholera and 
secondary infections during | ' 
the time required for 

the vaccine to establish 


eee, active immunity. 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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effective caloric support 


Whenever a caloric supplement is desirable 
in small-animal practice, Lipomul-Oral can 
be used to good advantage. It may be admin- 
istered post-operatively, in intestinal para- 
sitism, in infections and convalescence, in 
undernourishment, and in eczema. Lipomul- 
Oral is a readily-absorbed and well-utilized 
preparation, providing 120 calories per fluid- 
ounce. It may be administered in milk or 
undiluted. 




















Lipomul-Oral 


available in pint bottles from 
Upjohn Branch Offices or 
ae a prescription pharmacies. 








DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me a supply of each 
item checked below: 
folders 
1. A diet for your dog.................. ABST RT 











Lipomul-@Oral contains: 


Vegetable oil ........... 40% w/v 2. Suggestions for 

Dextrose, Anhydrous ... 10% w/v feeding your puppy............ 

Preserved with 3. Suggestions for 

Sodium Benzoate ........ 0.1% w/v the care and feeding of cats ___ 
. Choosi j 
Highly emulsified to supply vegeta- . ere bane TE ise ie 
p ble oil of desirably small particle 

size in aqueous dispersion. ‘ ews ancoaey 
1. Special Dog Diet #2 — 

Average dosage for small animals: (high animal protein)........ sedges 
2. Special Dog Diet #3 


14 to two ounces Lipomul-Oral once 
or twice a day in milk, other food or 
plain. 


(low animal protein).......... Mec Bree 





for your practice 
For a supply of 

diets and folders, simply fill in » 
and mail this coupon 
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ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + KALAMAZOO 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN KANSAS CITY - LOS ANGELES - MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Description: 
Indications: 


Advantages: 
Dosage: 


Administration: 


How Supplied: 


Expiration: 


An elongated gelatin capsule containing approximately 0.36 grams 
of active colloidal silver oxide. 


For the treatment of retained placenta, metritis and pyometra in 
cows and mares. 


Easy to insert. Extremely effective. Economical. Nontoxic. Stable. 


Retained placenta—Insert one Utercap into each horn of the uterus. 
If the condition of the uterus prevents insertion into the horns, 
place two Utercaps into the uterine cavity or deeply into the cervi- 
cal canal. If infection persists after 7 days, insert an additional 
Utercap. 


Metritis—Insert two Utercaps into the uterus; one into each horn 
if possible. If the infection persists after 7-10 days, insert an addi- 
tional Utercap. 


Pyometra—Insert two Utercaps into the uterus. If the infection 
persists after 7 days, insert an additional Utercap. 
By hand or by use of balling gun. 


In boxes of 3 Utercaps that bear tear label and full instructions. 
Four boxes of 3 in cardboard shipper. 


None. Should be kept in cool place, not exceeding 59 degrees F. 


For further information, address E. R. Squibb and Sons, Dept. 
VM-12, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, 745 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

* **Novoxil’’ and ‘‘Utercaps’’ ave trademarks of E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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Many hopeless cases have re- 
sponded amazingly to treat- 
ment with Physotropin. Acting 
as a cholinesterase inhibitor, 
Physotropin relieves pain due 
to muscle spasm. It has been 
reported? as being used suc- 
e cessfully in the following con- 
Physotropin y ‘DURST’ ditions: rheumatoid arthritis, 
inflammation of spinal cord, 

s invertebral and cervical disc 
lowing injury, myositis, ven- 

tricular dropsy, and as routine 


‘ ; following fracture repairs. 
Tamediilcli Mme taliiite) ; - : : 


in neuromuscular dysfunction 


Used in solution for immediate 
results and in tablet form as a 
maintenance dose. Try it in the 
next case where it is applicable. 


1. Fittipaldi, S. A. and DeCamp, 
D., Vet. Med., November 1950. 
2. Ibid. 


Tablet containing: 
Physostigmine Salicylate 
0.5 mg (1/120 gr.) 
Atropine —_—- 
-15 mg (1/400 gr.) 
Sterile, Sokinis solution con- 
taining: 
Physostigmine Salicylate 
1.0 mg per cc. 
Atropine Sulfate 
0.6 mg per cc. 
SUPPLIED: 
oe Solution; 10 cc. Rub- 
R-Top V 
Physezopin Tablets; 100’s, 500’s 
and 1000's. 
Write for samples and literature. 


S. F. DURST & CO., INC. 
5317-21 N. 3rd ST., PHILA. 20, PA. 


ysotropin 








“DURST” 
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As 
, 


Borden 
toc 


MEAL _ _- 





food which closely resembles the 
nutritional pattern of dog’s milk. 
For more than a decade, dog 
breeders and veterinarians have 
been depending on Esbilac to save 
orphan puppies, strengthen moth- 
ers from conception through 
whelping and nursing periods, 
and restore good health after her 
puppies have been weaned. 


Only in Borden’s Dog Food 
can you get life-saving, life-guard- 
ing Esbilac. Veterinarians and 
breeders have been using Esbilac 
for years. 


Use Esbilac to help you save or- 
phaned puppies’ lives . . . for lac- 
tating bitches . . . for convalescent 
dogs . . . for aging dogs. 


The 
Borden Company 


Dog Food Department 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








Only Bordens 


Confaing life-Saving , life-quardin 


Esbilac is Borden’s famous puppy: 





*Esbilac is a registered trade-mark of The Borden Company. 








&sb6élac 


You’ve used it for years 
for orphaned puppies 
and ailing dogs 





BORDEN’S DOG FOOD 
Just look at this list of ingredients ! 
Compare it with the food you are now feeding ! 


Vitamin Guarantee 2000 U.S.P. units Vitamin A, 450 U.S.P. 
units Vitamin D, 1.0 mg. Thiamine, 6.0 mg. Riboflavin, 
and 20 mg. Niacin per pound. 


GUARANTEED ANALYS!S 


Crude Protein, not less than........ 25.00% 
Crude Fat, not less than........... 5.50% 
Crude Fiber, not more than......... 5.00% 
Ash, not more than............+6. 12.00% 
Moisture, not more than........... 9.00% 


Nitrogen-free Extract, not less than . . 40.00% 


INGREDIENTS: Meat Meal, Flaked Corn, Soybean Oil 
Meal, Corn Germ Meal, Flaked Wheat, Fish Meal, Fish 
Liver and Glandular Meal, Dried Whey Solubles, Rice 
Polishings, Dried Beet Pulp, Dehydrated Cheese, Animal 
Liver Meal, Ice Cream Cone Meal, Wheat Germ Meal, 
Vitamins A and D Feeding Oil, Thiamine, Niacin, Ribo- 
flavin, Crude Betaine Fraction of Beet Juice, Brewers 
Dried Yeast, Tricalcium Phosphate, Soybean Lecithin, 
Vitamin B.: Supplement. 


Plus these vital Esbilac ingredients 


INGREDIENTS: Cocoanut Oil, Cottonseed Oil, Dried 
Skim Milk, Alkaline Caseinate, Creamery Butter, Lactal- 
bumin, Dried Egg Yolk, Vitamin and Mineral Mixture, 
consisting of Vitamin A Feeding Oil, Vitamin D (Irradiated 
Ergosterol), Riboflavin, Ferric Ammonium Citrate, Potas- 
sium Phosphate Monobasic, Potassium Phosphate Diabas- 
tic, Calcium Carbonate, Magnesium Carbonate, Magne- 
sium Sulphate, Sodium Chloride, Potassium Chloride, 
Potassium Iodide, Manganese Sulphate, Aluminum Potas- 
sium Sulphate, Copper Sulphate, Sodium Fluoride. 

Note the liberal vitamin fortification! See the listing of 
46 different ingredients! No other dog food offers this blend 
of all these vital food elements. 


Now! More than 
ever, it’s what 


you need for 
any breed. 





©The Borden Co. 
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a simple, safe, effective way to 


ecelerate Healing 


in wounds (especially slow healing) 


burns, ulcers (external) 
sore, cracked teats 









Soothing, protective Desitin Ointment 
eases pain, itch, and irritation... 
eliminates necrotic debris . .. and speeds 
smooth epithelization 

of surface tissue injuries in... 


OINTMENT 


EXTERNAL 
COD LIVER OIL 
THERAPY 


® Destin OINTMENT is a stable, 


non-irritant blend of crude cod liver oil 
(with unsaturated fatty acids and vitamins A and D 
in proper ratio for maximum efficacy), 
zinc oxide, talcum, petrolatum, 

and lanolin. Jars of 1 Ib.; tubes of 

1 oz., 2 oz., 4 oz. 


Send for professional SAMPLES 


Write Veterinary Dept. 


Destin CHEMICAL COMPANY [ff §, ae 


70 Ship Street, Providence 2, R. 1. 






























SULPATOS 
FOUEV Ves 


a combined sulfa therapy 





























NORDEN SULFATOSE BOLETTES, containing 2.0 grams Sulfathiazole and 2.0 grams Sulfa- 
merazine, are ideal for cattle, horses, calves, swine and sheep. Combined sulfa therapy enables 
the use of a total dosage much larger than could be used with an individual sulfa, with less 
danger of toxic reaction, especially renal complications. 


Both sulfamerazine and sulfathiazole are effective against a wide range of gram-positive 
organisms as well as some gram-negative types. Sulfamerazine has further advantages in 
that it is less toxic, and is excreted less rapidly in normal renal function, hence it maintains 
blood levels longer. 


Sulfatose Bolettes are creased for ease in adjusting dosage. They are of a size which 

is well adapted for calf, swine, and sheep medication. They are excellent for dis- 
pensing as follow-up therapy, after parenteral administration of Sulfatose Improved. @ 
Packaged in jars of 50. 


NORDEN 24¢2° LABORATORIES 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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For maximum protection against 
CANINE DISTEMPER 


Canine Distemper Vaccine 


Modified Live Virus 
(Chick Embryo Origin— Vacuum-Dried) 


Avianized Be 


Combines Safety, Effectiveness 


AVIANIZED Canine Distemper Vaccine is an entirely new type of 
highly antigenic, canine distemper immunizing virus, developed 
by serial passage through the chick embryo. 


e Administered by the practical one-injection method 


Causes little or no local tissue reaction or pain on injection 


Rapidly establishes enduring immunity 


True modification of the virus eliminates postvaccinal reactions 

¢ Potency-tested by demonstration of positive immunogenic re- 
sponse in laboratory animals 

e Dried and vacuum-sealed, a highly stable product that main- 

tains uniform potency for at least a year 


Both nonpathogenicity and effectiveness of AviaNizeD Canine 
Distemper Vaccine have been critically evaluated in the laboratory 
and under practical field conditions. Moreover, laboratory data 
suggest that protection against “hard pad” disease and demyeli- 
nating encephalitis associated with canine distemper is possible 
with this vaccine. 


Available only to veterinarians. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Packages 
1 dose (1 vial Virus Vacuum-Dried and 1 vial Sterile Diluent 2 cc.); 10-1 dose packages 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION © 


rly 






AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


cA 





30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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New Gaines Research Kennels at Kankakee, Ill. 


NEW! 
GAINES HOMOGENIZED’ MEAL 








Every granule of Homogenized Gaines 
Meal contains balanced amounts of 
every food essential known to be needed 
for dogs, including a greater proportion 
of proteins derived from animal sources. 
Uniform, balanced nourishment is’ as- 
sured in every feeding, and even in every 
mouthful of Homogenized Gaines, be- 
cause this new granular form eliminates 
the separation of ingredients common in 
ordinary meals. Nutrition never varies 
from feeding to feeding. 

A unique and carefully controlled 
process was developed by the Gaines 
Laboratories and tested in the world- 
famous Gaines Research Kennels. 
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‘UNIFORM NOURISHMENT AND 
TEXTURE GUARANTEED 


| EVERY FEEDING... EVERY MOUTHFUL...EVERY GRANULE... 


Completely Balanced 


















This effective Gaines process makes 
these granules .. . 


more assimilable 

more appetizing 

and easier to feed 
than ordinary meals. That’s why we say 
you can recommend Homogenized 
Gaines with complete confidence. 


LOOK! Completely uniform. 
It’s Homogenized. No sepa- 
ration of ingredients. No 




















Making Clients for 
Veterinarians 
... in Eight Different Ways 


Here’s how the Associated Serum 
Producers public relations campaign is 


helping your practice. Now in its 17th 





year, this nation-wide effort is building 


greater demand for the veterinarian’s 


services in 8 ways — through: 
1. News Articles 5. Question and Answer Columns 
2. Farm Magazine Articles 6. Farm Magazine Advertisements 
3. Cartoon Features 7. Special Cholera Campaigns 
4. Radio News Service 8. Motion Pictures 
Remember these companies who make this program possible: 
Allied Laboratories, Inc. Sioux City Serum Co. 
Blue Cross Serum Co. Sioux Falls Serum Co. 
Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. The Columbus Serum Co. 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. The Corn States Serum Co. 
Grain Belt Supply Co. The Gregory Laboratory 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. The National Laboratories Corp. 
Liberty Laboratories The Royal Serum Co. 
Missouri Valley Serum Co. The Southwestern Serum Co. 
Norden Laboratories The United Serum Co. 
Pitman-Moore Co. 





@ ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 


Sponsors of the American Foundation for Animal Health 
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Otitis externa, or ear canker, in dogs, usually resistant to most 
other forms of therapy, yields quickly to Bacitracin Ointment- 
C.S.C. Ina recent study,* 25 dogs with ear canker were treated 
with this preparation; excellent results were obtained in 21. 
‘Complete cessation of clinical symptoms occurred in less than 
forty-eight hours after the first and only treatment.” 
Bacteriologic studies disclosed a bacitracin-sensitive Staphy- 
lococcus aureus and a streptococcus also sensitive to bacitracin. 
Treatment consisted of merely filling the ear canal with the 


*Rose, H. T.: The Use of ointment after preliminary cleansing with a cotton swab satu- 
Bacitracin in Small Animal : att : 
rs ndidiaes 2 daw “ae. rated with ether. Only one application was necessary in those 
117:306 (Oct.) 1950. cases that responded quickly. 
Bacitracin Ointment-C.S.C., containing 500 units of bacitracin 
Gp per gram of oleaginous base, is supplied in 1 ounce tubes. It is 


available through regular sources of veterinary supplies. 





A DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 17 EAST 42*° STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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To 


FREE .u. 


VETERINARIANS 


So that you may be better acquainted with 
the merits of our Accuracy Attested 


KO-EX-7 Brom Thymol 
Mastitis DETECTORS 


with the Green Spots, which tell the Degree 
or Severity of the infection, we will gladly 
mail you a full sized box FREE upon request. 
Simply write— 


STERLING RESEARCH CORP. 
Dairy Div. M Buffalo 3, N. Y. 














New Grade Standards for Slaughter 
Hogs and Carcasses Proposed 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
invited comment and views on a proposal to 
establish new federal grade standards for 
slaughter (live) barrows and gilts and for 
barrow and gilt carcasses. Comments on this 
proposal, which is aimed at bringing hog stand- 
ards in line with present consumer preferences 
for pork products, should be filed with the 
Department before April 3, 1952. 

The proposals are the result of several years 
of research and would supplant tentative stand- 
ards for live hogs and establish for the first 
time standards for carcasses. 

These new grade standards can be used to 
recognize and identify hogs of various degrees 
of fatness and quality. Their use in hog mar- 
keting would not necessarily mean that more 
money would or should be paid for all hogs. 
The grades should enable a more equitable dis- 
tribution of money paid for hogs. 

The grades for slaughter barrows and gilts 
and their corresponding carcasses are summar- 
ized as follows: 

Choice No. 1. Slaughter hogs with about the 
minimum finish required to produce high qual- 
ity pork cuts. Carcasses have a relatively high 
ratio of lean to fat and usually yield about 
50% of their carcass weight in the four lean 
cuts of hams, loins, picnics, and Boston butts. 

Choice No. 2. Slaughter hogs producing 
high quality pork but because they are slightly 
overfat, cuts from these carcasses require 
somewhat heavier trimming. Carcasses usually 
yield about 45 to 48% of their carcass weight 
in trimmed loins, hams, picnics, and Boston 
butts. 

Choice No. 3. Slaughter hogs producing 
high quality pork but decidedly overfat_ Car- 
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SULFADAC 


The original triple sulfa, 
parenteral solution for 
veterinary use. 


2 grains total sulfa per cc, as sodium salts of Sulfa- 
thiazole 6%, Sulfapyridine 4% and Sulfamerazine 3%, 
buffered to a pH neutral with respect to blood. 


Treatment of choice in pneumonia, shipping fever, 
necrophorus infections and a wide range of other 
bacterial infections. 


RPI” csssssctiicedacschinne $1.65 6-250 ce. .................... 9.00 
AIRS ts cccceests hieeiceded 360 6500 oe. ..........5......... 16.80 


CURTS-FOLSE LABORATORIES 
Select Pharmaceuticals for the 
Veterinary Profession since 1918 


71 Central Avenue Kansas City, Kansas 





casses yield a somewhat low proportion of lean 
cuts and a high proportion of fat cuts. These 
carcasses normally yield less than 45% of their 
weight in the four lean cuts. 

Medium. Slaughter hogs which are slightly 
underfinished and as a result produce flabby 
and slightly soft cuts with little marbling. These 
cuts are of medium quality. The yield of lean 
cuts is proportionately high but the ratio of 
total lean and fat to bone is slightly low. 

Cull. Hogs of this grade are decidedly under- 
finished and, although they produce carcasses 
with a high ratio of lean to fat, the cuts are 
very inferior in quality and are suitable only 
for use in processed meats. 


v v v 


Ketone bodies are normal products of fat 
metabolism. Only in excess (ketosis) are they 
harmful. Ketones may be largely responsible 
for diabetic coma in man. 


v v v 


The addition of antibiotics to semen has 
been chiefly responsible for success attained by 
artificial insemination organizations. Aqueous 
solutions of penicillin and streptomycin do not 
influence longevity of spermatozoa but have 
been beneficial by limiting bacterial growth in 
diluted semen. 
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5 reasons why 





Promptly combats 
| Pneumonia, Hemorrhagic Septicemia, Foot Rot 


1) Prompt therapeutic blood levels after parenteral administration. 
@ Effective blood levels for 24 hours after a single intravenous dose. 
RY Antibacterial action equal to total concentration of both drugs. 
4) Optimum drug concentration for intravenous administration. 


5) Marked decrease in acute and chronic toxicity. 


» 


M ERAM ETHs Sterile Solution is administered by intravenous or intraperitoneal 


injection. It may be administered also by intramammary infusion for treatment of mastitis. 
Supplied: No. 2324—250-cc. and 500-cc. rubber-capped bottles. 


Dispensed only by or on the prescription of a veterinarian. 


VETERINARY DIVISION SH ARP & DOHME PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


BRANCHES: Atlanta, Baltimore, New York, Denver, Memphis, Los Angeles, Columbus, Boston, Chicago, Portland, 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Dallas, St. Louis, New Orleans, Minneapolis 
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Classified Advertisements 


Twenty-five words or —~ 5 -olee 
charge; additional words cents each. Re- 
lies sent care VETERINAEY” eDICING. 


cents additional te cover forwarding post- 
age. ttance must accompany order. 


Names of classified advertisers using V.M. 
key numbers cannot be supplied. y en 
ics. eqeiry en to key number, care VETER- 

Suite 803, Livestock Ex- 
chan P Balding x Kansas City 15, PPescurt. 
and ll be promptly forwarded to the 
~ RB 


To assure inclusion, copy must be supplied 
by the 5th of the month preceding date "Of is- 
sue (January 5 for February issue; February 
5 for March issue, etc.). 











Eo DOG BOOK OF BOOKS—Now rea ay st $10.— 

he Dog Encyclopedia with more than 2, articles 

and ictures—answers and questions on dogs. Judy 
blishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16. 





UESTIONS AND ANSWERS — VETERINARY — a 
classified ouping of selected questions and an- 
swers. Problems rplexed hundreds of veterinari- 
ans; authorities answer. Indexed for quick 
reference. Postpaid $4.00 U. S., elsewhere, 
American Veterinary Publications, Inc., Box 872, 
Bvanston, Il. 
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WANTED: Veterinarian for Field Work in T.B. and 
—) < Disease Testing in State of Delaware. Apply 
Dr. Harry McDaniel, Jr., Director, Livestock Sanita- 
tion, State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Del. 


——— WANTED: Veterinarian with small ani- 
mal experience desires position with small animal 
ractitioner leading to partnership or sale. Licensed 
n Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Ad- 
dress No. 337 care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 








WANTED: Young man interested in mixed practice; 
large animals; down south. Room and car wi 
2-way radio furnished. Hospital —~- s cumenes. Se Rae 


age, nationality, experience, 
status, salary e mpoeeee. alo’ with a recent se 
in first oe. dress No. 338 care VETERINARY 


MEDICIN 





SALE OR LEASE in New York City, small animal 


hospital with apartments; good clientele and ex- 
cellent future sibilities. Address No. 339 care 
VETBRINARY MEDICINE. 





BOOKS WANTED: Will Bey $1.00 per co lus 
postage for The Itinerant Horse Physician art 
te med $1.00 per co: 4: postage for E izooties 
War and Their Control, translated by A. A. 
Leibot, and $2.00 per copy plus ee ee , &. Di- 
seases of Sheep, 2nd_ edition. aker, 
Address No. 341 care VETERINARY MEDICING. 





engi ~ WANTED in a mixed practice, ies leadin; pains 





to nershi Sees No. 342 care 

NAR MEDICI 

FOR SALE: Established, large animal practice; 
some small animal; in Midwest territory. Grossi 


. New modern home and office. Excellen 
ocation. Excellent roads. Real estate only. Want to 
devote my time to other interests. Address No. 
care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





WILL SELL equipment and lease small animal hos- 
pital and practice in West Hartford, Conn. Upstairs 
apartment available in a roximatel; ne ote: Ad- 
dress No. 345 care VET: Y MEDI 





FOR SALE: Large animal practice in northern 
Illinois. Gross over $25,000. Practice includes 7-room 
house, large lot, barn and office building. Price 
$17,000. Address No. 347 VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 
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UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY: For a thoroughly ex- 
perienced, small ——, practitioner, in an active 
southern California hospi Good ae inter- 
est in the business available for one papenoe. 
Address No. 348 care VETERINARY MEDI 


WANTED: Veterinarian for a Maes“ — southern 
California small animal hospital. ust have some 
experience. Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
Address No. 349 care RINARY MEDICINE. 


FOR SALE: Fully enpees = hospital. Two 
years’ old. Practice ‘ota ished years. Seventy 
per cent small animal. Real B worth asking 
— Reasonable terms to qualified a ae 
wher permanently disabled. Write Dr. R. 

O. Box 926, Hendersonville, North 








Taylor, 
Carolina. 


FOR SALE, Lease or Partnership: Long established 
small animal hospital; mixed practice. Excellent 
opportunity and location. Mrs. H. W. Ayers, Owner, 
7 NE 9th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Postpartum sexual rest of 120 to 180 days is 
advisable, especially in high milk-producing 
cows.—M. G. Fincher, D.V.M. 


v v v 


Closure of operative wounds after surgical 
removal of tumors is the most important fea- 
ture of this operative technic.—Joseph Millar, 
D.V.M. 

v v v 

When the economic aspects of acetonemia 
in dairy cows are considered, one wonders 
why this disease has not received even more 
attention of research groups. 
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SPECIAL 


DAIRMOL DUSTING POWDER 
FOR GRANULAR VAGINITIS 
Antiseptic Astringent 


Compounded under the di- 
rection of veterinarians 
of exceptional experience. 
Highly recommended by 
leading herdsmen as the 
best treatment for the pur- 
pose. 

Also mfrs. of LIQUID 
Dairmol Antiseptic and De- 

“THE DAIRMOL WAY” odorant. 


DALARE ASSOCIATES 


23rd and Locust Sts. PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 











An appropriation of money for completion 
and equipment of the new building of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Georgia, Athens, is announced by Dean 
Thomas J. Jones. By recommendation of the 
Governor and Board of Regents, $550,000. 
have been set aside for this purpose, which will 
assure realization of the originally planned 
facility. This expression of confidence in the 
potential value of veterinarians in the livestock 
economy of Georgia and the South generally 
reflects favorably on those responsible for the 
administration of this training center. 
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or SMALL ANIMAL HOSPITALS 
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Loss of body weight, lessened milk produc- 
tion, and loss of breeding efficiency are impor- 
tant economic aspects of acetonemia.—Jesse 
Sampson, D.V.M. 

















Foot Rot Ointment effects a 
virtual chemical debridement 
of infected areas. Two to three 
applications of the Ointment 
are usually sufficient in necro- 
bacillary infections. Thus Foot 
Rot Ointment saves time in 
treating foul hoof in cattle and 
foot rot in sheep. 

Foot Rot Ointment contains 
sulphuric acid, iodine, pyokta- 
nin blue and alcohols in a spe- 
cially treated petrolatum base. 
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GOSHEN LABORATORIES, INC., GOSHEN, NEW YORK 






© OB, WR cl per dozen $ 6.25 
2 i Wiican each $ 1.50 
2 eee per dozen $16.50 
SW Meike each $ 6.25 


Foot Rot Ointment is one of the 
Veterinary Pharmaceuticals manu- 
factured by Goshen Laboratories, 
Inc. In addition to the products 
manufactured, Goshen Laborato- 
ries, Inc. acts as Sole Agent for the 
Veterinary Specialties of many 
leading pharmaceutical companies. 
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ROUND THE CLOCK 


B-P RIB-BACKS 
make it Sasy 


Easy ON THE SURGEON because he is 
assured dependable blade performance 
by uniform sharpness—greater strength 
and rigidity. 


Easy ON THE ASSISTANTS because 
dependable blade performance reduces 
time consuming delays detrimental to 
clocklike surgical procedure for the en- 
tire surgical team. 


Easy ON THE BUDGET because the pur- 
chaser of B-P RIB-BACKS is assured 
proved cutting performance from every 
blade—and the maximum of satisfac- 
tory service . . . thus reducing blade 
consumption to an economic minimum. 


It’s Sharp 


Ask your dealer 
BARD-PARKER COMPANY, INC. 


Danbury, Connecticut 








Seventy-One Years a Veterinarian 

February 16, 1951, the career of Dr. George 
Craig Faville was closed by death in his 95th 
year at his home in Emporia, Va. Remarkable 
as is a life that extends to the advanced age of 
95, far more unusual is a professional veteri- 
nary career of 71 years, a period attained, it is 
thought, by but one other college-trained, 
American veterinarian. One and possibly two 
of the self-taught, pioneer veterinarians ex- 
ceeded this period slightly. 

Doctor Faville’s professional career was not 
only of great length, but was distinguished by 
many achievements. Born at Mitchell, Iowa, 


Dr. George C. Faville 


November 24, 1856, he was graduated from 
the Veterinary Division of the Iowa State Col- 
lege in 1880. He already held the degree of 
B. Sc. in agriculture from the same institution. 
The class of 1880 was the first graduated by 
the Veterinary Division and numbered but 
three. Thus, in time, Doctor Faville’s career 
is co-extensive with that of the oldest veteri- 
nary college in the United States. When he 
entered the profession, the leaders in this 
country were graduates of foreign schools. He 
was a contemporary of W. Henry Lillyman 
(London 1840), Boston; Lachlan McLean 
(Edinburgh 1854), Brooklyn; Alexander F. 
Liautard (Touloose 1856), New York, founder 
of the American Veterinary College; James 
Law (Edinburgh 1857), Ithaca, N. Y.; John 
Gadsden (London 1858), Philadelphia; Alex 
Lockhart (Edinburgh 1865), New York; John 
Casewell (London 1871), first state veteri- 
narian of Illinois; and William Henry Going 
(London 1870), early Army veterinarian and 
second state veterinarian of Kansas; and Ben- 
jamin McInnes (New Edinburgh 1874), 
Charleston, S. Car. In years in the profession, 
Doctor Faville was senior to Frederick Foster 
(Glasgow 1881), Army veterinarian; Joseph 
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Hughes (Glasgow 1882), founder of the Chi- 
cago Veterinary College; Rush Shippen Huidi- 
koper (Alfort 1884), first dean of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, School of Veterinary 
Medicine; W. H. Dalrymple (Glasgow 1885), 
pioneer veterinary educator of the South; and 
Albert Hassal (London 1886), BAI Zoological 
Laboratory, to mention only nationally known 
veterinarians. Among the leaders of the next 
generation of veterinarians, graduates of Amer- 
ican schools, Faville had a prominent part. 

Immediately following graduation, Doctor 
Faville began practice at Danville, Ky., but 
soon accepted an appointment as Professor of 
Veterinary Science and Zoology at the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College. When the outbreak 
of what was at first believed to be foot-and- 
mouth disease occurred in cattle near Neosho 
Falls, Kans. (in March 1884), Faville was 
sent to the scene by the governor of Colo- 
rado. Great excitement was caused by this 
report of foot-and-mouth disease in what was 
then the interior range country; following as it 
did soon after a genuine outbreak of the dis- 
ease in Maine. The Treasury Department, 
then in charge of animal quarantines, was 
roundly denounced for inefficiency by news- 
papers in every part of the country. Many 
veterinarians were sent to Woodson County at 
once to advise state government as to necessary 
action. A number of veterinarians, of whom 
Professor McEachron of Montreal, Canada, 
was the most prominent, pronounced the ail- 
ment foot-and-mouth disease. Others, including 
Dr. D. E. Salmon, Chief of the BAI, Prof. 
James Law, Prof. M. Stalker, Dr. John Case- 
well and Doctor Faville, held an opposite view. 
It happened that Faville’s report was the first 
to reach his state government and the news- 
papers. In a day he became the most widely 
publicized veterinarian in the country. Pro- 
fessor Law, Casewell and Trumbower diag- 
nosed the ailment as ergotism and Doctor 
Salmon concurred, making it official. Many 
arguments ensued in the news press and some 
in the veterinary magazines of that day. No 
agreement was reached then or later, except 
that the ailment was not foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. The condition observed then prevails to 
this day in Kansas, Oklahoma, and the Texas 
Panhandle and is variously known as wheat 
poisoning, allergy, ergot poisoning and other 
uncertain names. 

As a reward for his part in the diagnosis, 
the governor of Colorado appointed Faville 
state veterinarian, he being the first to hold 
that office in Colorado. To show his confi- 
dence in Dr. A. A. Holcombe, an Army veteri- 
narian who first diagnosed the outbreak as 
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tioners keep pace with 
canine nutrition thru 
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HEALTH 
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Based on official publications 
of 314 livestock specialists. 





Edited by Rudolph Seiden, Ch.E., F.A.I.C. 
Consultant on Veterinary Phar- 
maceuticals, Disinfectants and 
Insecticides. 


@ Brings together all the new and effec- 
tive methods of control of diseases and parasites of 
cattle, sheep, goats, swine, horses, mules. 


@ Plus evaluation of all the approved 
and recent drugs, disinfectants, insecticides, feed 
supplements — with specific recommendations on 
their safe and best use. 


@ Plus complete dictionary of all 
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Ready reference from A to Z — 
Abnormal Milk to Zink Phosphide — under 3700 
headings. 624 pages with over 300 illustrations. 
Use it for a week without obligation. 
We'll send the Livestock Health En- 
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pay postage. 


If after a week you think you can 
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your money will be refunded at once 
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foot-and-mouth disease, Governor Glick of 
Kansas appointed him state veterinarian of 
Kansas and he became the first to hold that 


office in that state. James Hopkins of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., visited the scene of the out- 
break on the order of the territorial governor 
and held the ailment to be malnutrition. He 
returned to Wyoming to become territorial 
veterinarian—the first. 

Dr. John Casewell and Dr. M. R. Trum- 
bower visited the outbreak for the Illinois 
livestock commissioners. Not long afterward, 
the governor discharged State Veterinarian 
Paaren and appointed Casewell in his stead, 
who, in turn, was later succeeded by Trum- 
bower. M. Stalker, Professor of Veterinary 
Science and head of the Veterinary Division 
of Iowa State College, returned to Iowa and 
the position of state veterinarian and a place 
on the state board of health. This outbreak 
of disease in Kansas may have been responsible 
for creation of the office of state veterinarian 
in Nebraska and Tennessee also since the first 
incumbents of those offices made the journey 
to Kansas and investigated the disease. 

Three years later, Doctor Faville read in the 
morning paper his office had been declared 
vacant. No reason for the action was given, 
no bether to ask for his resignation. It was 
just routine owing to a change in the political 
administration. Doctor Faville received an 
appointment in the BAI in April 1887 and was 
assigned to Chicago. He was transferred to 
Washington in August, to Baltimore in Sep- 
tember, and to Norfolk, Va., as Inspector-in- 
Charge, January 1, 1894. At this post his prin- 
cipal duty consisted in inspection of export 
cattle. His tour of duty at Norfolk, which 
extended till 1912, was thrice interrupted by 
details to explore the western plains and locate 
and mark water holes and grazing grounds for 
cattle trailed from Texas to Montana. In this 
work he made three trips from Texas to Mon- 
tana and back to Texas on horseback—alto- 
gether possibly 8,000 miles. 

During the first 20 years of his professional 
career, Doctor Faville was a frequent contribu- 
tor to the pages of veterinary periodicals, and 
often appeared on programs of the United 
States Veterinary Medical Association and 
other veterinary meetings. He was one of the 
organizers of the Virginia State Veterinary 
Medical Association and a co-author of the 
state’s first law regulating veterinary practice. 
While he was state veterinarian of Colorado. 
Doctor Faville acted as secretary of a group 
that issued a call for a meeting at Chicago in 
November 1885 which became the “National 


(Continued on page XXX) 
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solution of dextrose-saline containing Wydase was ob- 
served in 13 out of 15 dogs. Best results were obtained 
with only 75 to 150 TRU (turbidity-reducing units). 


Snyder, R. C. and Skelley, J. F.: University of Penn- 
sylvania Veterinary Extension Quarterly No. 123, 1951. 


LYOPHILIZED 


WYDASE° 


HYALURONIDASE WYETH VETERINARY 


| Rapid and painless absorption of 500 cc. of a 5 per cent 
) 


“The Spreading Factor’ that facilitates 


Hypodermal Fluid Administration — saline solutions, 
dextrose-calcium solutions, antisera, antibiotics 
and sulfonamide solutions. 

Local Anesthesia— Regional for general surgery 
(caesarian section, reduction of fractures, etc.); 
local for dehorning, tooth extractions, etc. 
Advertised and sold only to veterinarians. 


SUPPLIED: Vials containing 150 TR (turbidity reducing) 
units. 





Wipeth Incorporated, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Write for an illustrated folder today 
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Virus of infectious hepatitis has been shown 
to persist in the urine of recovered dogs for 200 
days without the end point being reached.— 
J. A. Baker, D.V.M. 


v v v 


Proper closure of the surgical wound is the 
most important phase of the operative technic 
in the removal of mammary tumors in the 
bitch—Joseph Millar, D.V.M. 


v v v 


Acetonemia in cows deserves more attention 
of investigators than it has received. 


(Continued from page XXVIII) 


Veterinary and Sanitary Association of the 
United States”, a predecessor of the U. S. 
Livestock Sanitary Association. Its principal 
interest was the eradication of contagious 
pleuropneumonia of cattle and when that goal 
was in sight the Association languished. 


In 1912 Doctor Faville resigned from the 
BAI and began practice at Emporia, Va., 
which he continued for 34 years with two 
interruptions; one to teach at Hampton Insti- 
tute (1916-24) and the other to engage, whole 
time, in tuberculin testing for the State of 
Virginia (1927-34). In 1946, at the age of 
90 he retired from practice. Mrs. Faville, a 
college classmate, died in the following year. 
He became a member of the Masonic Lodge in 
1888, held many offices in the organization, 
and in 1938 became an honorary life member. 


Doctor Faville maintained his faculties and 
his interest in veterinary medicine till his last 
illness. He frequently went on calls with his 
successor and was a subscriber to several 
veterinary publications at the time of his death. 
He is survived by a daughter, Miss Edith; a 
son, George C., Jr.; a brother; a granddaughter 
and four great-grandchildren.—D.M.C. 











Highly bactericidal 
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Cherapogen 


An ideal Germicide for nearly every purpose 


Therapogen is an excellent soothing 
antiseptic for the preparation, sani- 
tizing and washing-out of the 
wound to prevent stitch infection, 
and to aid in healing and recovery. 
It has achieved striking popularity 
among hundreds of leading veteri- 
narians. 


THEODORE =e ESTATE 


Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Distributors in the Middle Atlantic States 


FRANK E. LENTZ COMPANY, 230 South 40th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Horses — Cattle — Sheep — Swine — Dogs — Cats 


A concentrated product for use in preparing expectorant 
solutions for domestic animals... Freely soluble... A red 
powder that produces a red to reddish-brown colored 
solution . .. Packed in 1-pound glass bottles. 


Active ingredients: Potassium Guaiacol 
Sulfonate 30% ; Ammonium Chloride 50%. 


An excellent dispensing item, reasonably priced. 
Its use means satisfied clientele. 
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For Supplementary Feeding in Diets Low in 
Calcium, Phosphorus, and Vitamin D2 


Natural Calcium Phospho Carbonate has been produced 
from organic sources in a definite particle size. This par- 
ticle size makes possible a high degree of assimilation 
(98% in controlled experiments). 

It provides calcium and phosphorus in their natural or 
optimum ratio along with trace minerals and 4000 U.S. P. 
units of Vitamin D, per teaspoonful. 

When used as a supplement to diets low in these sub- 
stances, it aids in the control of rickets, osteomalacia, ring- 
bones, splints, poor skeletal development and poor tooth 
formation. It also helps maintain normal reproduction and 
lactation. 

Available in 1-lb. —5-lb.— 25-Ib. packages. Dispensed 
only by or on the prescription of Graduate Veterinarians. 
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The legal status of animal research in’ the 
United States is illustrated in map form in a 
new booklet recently published by the National 
Society for Medical Research entitled, Expedit- 
ing Medical Progress. 

Four states (Minnesota, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, and Oklahoma) and 27 cities now 
have specific laws or ordinances which save 
otherwise doomed pound animals for research 
use. Three states (Maine, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania) now have laws which limit bio- 
logical research. Fifteen states provide definite 
legal recognition of animal experimentation, 
and 26 are without either law or recognition 
in this respect. 

The book outlines the barriers to medical 
progress that have been promulgated by various 
anti-medical research groups, and describes the 
ways in which these barriers have been broken 
down through the program of the National So- 
ciety for Medical Research. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained from 
the Society’s headquarters, 185 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 
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Acetonemia is responsible for loss by reduc- 
tion in milk production (often 50% decrease), 
body weight loss, and loss of breeding effi- 
ciency.—Jesse Sampson, D.V.M. 


—— COMING MEETINGS —— 


Southwest Missouri Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual fall meeting. Country Club, Carthage, Nov. 
21, 1951. 


Animal Care Panel. Annual national meeting. 
Thorne Hall, Chicago. Campus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Nov. 29-30, 1951. Bennett J. Cohen, 
Medical School, Ward Memorial Bldg., 303 E. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago, secretary. 


University of Kentucky. Short course and confer- 
ence for veterinarians. Animal Pathology Building, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Dec. 5-6, 1951. 
T. J. Stearns, Live Stock Exchange Building, Room 
114, Bourbon Stockyards, Louisville, secretary. 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Annual meeting. Convention Hall, adjacent 
to the University of Pennsylvania, School of Medicine, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 26-31, 1951. R. L. Taylor, 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., 
assistant administrative secretary. 


Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Jan. 2-4, 
1952. Fred J. Kingma, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, secretary. 


Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
winter meeting. Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Jan. 7-8, 1952. 
Lewis H. Moe, 1736 W. Third Ave., Stillwater, 
secretary. 
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reduce “milking out” 


use Petrocillin “S” 
for maximum release 


Petrocillin “S$” is a fast-acting combination of crystalline 
potassium penicillin G and dihydrostreptomycin in a fluid base 
of mineral oil and white petrolatum for maximum release. This 
exclusive Cutter base permits complete diffusion of the 
antibiotics in the udder within 12 hours* when cows are 
normally milked. This complete diffusion from the base 
minimizes waste from “milking out” . . . allows treatment 

of both lactating and dry cows. 


Petrocillin “S$” is effective against acute or 

chronic mastitis caused by Streptococcus agalactiae (or 
dysgalactiae) or the organisms of the colon group. 
Comes in handy 7.5 ce applicator tube for intramamary 
injection. Each tube contains 100,000 units of penicillin / 
and 50 mgs. of dihydrostreptomycin, constituting a i 
full dose for treatment of one infected quarter. if I, 


*References on request 
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CUTTER LABORATORIES + BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


® 
Petrocillin “S$” 


is available in twelve tube cartons 
from your usual Cutter supplier. 
Refrigeration isn’t necessary; 
Petrocillin “S” is stable for 
twelve months at room tem- 
perature. Order your supply 
today! 


Easy-to-use applicator solves 
dosage problems by offering 

a separate infusion tube for each 
teat. Just remove cap, insert 
cannula, squeeze and discard. 
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University of Pennsylvania. Annual conference of 
veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Jan. 7-8, 1952. 
R. A. Kelser, Dean. 


Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
méeting. Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Jan. 8-10, 1952. 
B.A ch, Genetics Bldg., Madison, secretary. 


New York State Veterinary College. Annual con- 
ference for veterinarians. New York State Veterinary 
College, Cornell University, Ithaca, Jan. 9-11, 1952. 
W. A. Hagan, dean. 


Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Reed House, Chattanooga, Jan. 14-15, 1952. 
H. W. Hayes, 734 Broadway North East, Knoxville, 
secretary. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting; joint meeting with Missouri association. New 
Town House Hotel, Kansas City, Kans., Jan. 14-16, 
1952. Olin W. Morris, Parsons, secretary. 


Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. Annual 
meeting. St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; Jan. 14-16, 1952. 
B. S. Pomeroy, University Farm, St. Paul 1, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Missouri Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting; joint meeting with Kansas association. New 
Town House Hotel, Kansas City, Kans., Jan. 14-16, 
1952. J. L. Wells, Box 676, Kansas City, Mo., 
secretary. 


Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Jan. 16-18, 
1952. F. B. Young, Box 6, Waukee, secretary. 





Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Jan. 21-23, 1952. M. L. Miner, Veterinary Science De- 
partment, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
secretary. 


Michigan State College. Annual postgraduate con- 
ference for veterinarians. a State College, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, t Lansing, Jan. 
23-24, 1952. C. F. Clark, dean. 


Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Jan. 23-25, 
1952. A. G. Misener, 6448 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, 
secretary. 


Texas, State Veterinary Medical Association of. An- 
nual meeting. Corpus Christi, Jan. 24-26, 1952. E. A. 
Grist, Box 11, New Braunfels, secretary. 


Mississippi State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Jan. 25-26, 1952. John A. Randle, West Point, 
secretary-treasurer. 


California State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Midwinter conference. School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Davis, Jan. 28-30, 1952. C. S. Travers, 3004 16th 
St., San Francisco 2, secretary. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, June 5-7, 1952. R. S. Sugg, dean, School of 
Veterinary Medicine. 


American Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., June 
23-26, 1952. J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ili., secretary. 
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HYDROCHLORIDE 


Each 7.1 Gm. tube of Terramycin 
Ointment for Udder Infusion con- 
tains 60 mg. of Crystalline Terra- 
mycin Hydrochloride per Gm. of 
ointment. 


* effective 
© well tolerated 


In acute mastitis with septicemia, 
Terramycin Intravenous may be used 
adjunctively with local infusion of 
Terramycin Ointment. 


Pfizer offers the widest selection of 
antibiotics for treatment of both 
large and small animal infections. 
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also available for veterinary use 


CRYSTALLINE TERRAMYCIN HYDROCHLORIDE 
CAPSULES 250 mc., 100 Mc., 50 mc. 
INTRAVENOUS 250 mc., 500 mc., 1 cM. 
OINTMENT (TOPICAL) 

OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT 
OINTMENT FOR UDDER INFUSION 

PROCAINE PENICILLIN G CRYSTALLINE IN 

OIL WITH 2% ALUMINUM MONOSTEARATE 


POTASSIUM PENICILLIN G CRYSTALLINE 


PROCAINE PENICILLIN G CRYSTALLINE IN 
AQUEOUS SUSPENSION 


STREPTOMYCIN SULFATE VETERINARY 

CRYSTALLINE DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN SULFATE 
SOLUTION VETERINARY 

COMBIOTIC* P-s (PENICILLIN AND DIHYDRO- 
STREPTOMYCIN ) 





available through ethical distributors 


"Trademark 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC, 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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# QUICK AND SAFE ¥ 


in treating Splints, 
Spavins, Curbs, Side- 
bones, Inflamed Ten- 
dons, Bursal Lame- 
ness, Etc. 





Write for Descriptive Price 
Sheet of Veterinary Dis- 
pensing Products 


PRICES 

Single Bottle...........-$2.00 

3 and 1 free..........-+--5.00 

6 and 2 free.........-.---9.00 

12 and 4free............17.00 

24 and 4 free...........-28.00 
Postage paid in the United States 











CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 


Hudson, N. Y. 





for many years to come. 










Publisher’s Authorized Binding for 
Veterinary Medicine 


The publishers have effected an arrangement with one of 
America’s foremost, old established book-binders by 
which subscribers can have their copies economically 
bound to the specifications of Veterinary Medicine. 


Beautifully Bound in Best Grade Dark Blue 
Washable Buckram 
Your Name in Gold on Front Cover 
These personalized and handsomely crafted books, dis- 


tinctively designed, will prove an asset to your home or 12 ISSUES 
office library. They will be a constant source of reference WITH INDEX 


PER VOLUME 
Ship your journals parcel post. Your bound volumes will $3.05 
be returned transportation prepaid when remittance In U. S. A. only 
accompanies your order. 
THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 
308 W. Randolph St. Chicago 6, Il. 


Specializing in the binding of new and old books, magazines and manuscripts. 


———— EXAMINATIONS —— 


The California State Personnel Board announces : 
nationwide examination for veterinarians to be hel 
February 9, 1952, at such locations in the Unitec 
States as the number of candidates warrants. Appli 
cations may be obtained from the State Personne 
Board, 1015 L Street, Sacramento 14, and must be 
filed on or before January 9, 1952. 


v 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission announces ar 
examination for veterinarian (trainee) for positions 
paying $3,100. a year in the Bureau of Animai Indus 
try, Department of Agriculture, at field stations 
throughout the United States. 


Appointment is limited to students of veterinary 
medicine for on-the-job training during summei 
months. All applicants must take a written test of 
general ability and must have completed four years 
of veterinary medicine in an accredited college or uni 
versity, one year of which may have been in: pre- 
veterinary medicine. Applications will be accepted 
from students who expect to complete the required 
college study by June 30, 1952. Age limits, which are 
waived for veterans, are 18 to 35 years. 


Further information and application forms may be 
obtained from most first- and second-class post offices, 
from Civil Service regional offices, or from the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. Ap- 
plications must be filed with the Commission’s Wash- 
ington office not later than November 27, 1951. 
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Any man with almost any kind 
of machine can do a safe and sat- 
isfactory job of milking cows if he 
: gives his machine enough help. 


The automatic TUG & PULL 
: of the Surge makes the job easier 
| ...80...a lot of men do a safe job 
of milking cows with the Surge. 
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2843 W. 19th STREET * CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 


SYRACUSE + HOUSTON « EL MONTE (CALIF.) * KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO « ATLANTA « SEATTLE + MINNEAPOLIS 


Copyright 1951—Babson Bres. Co. 
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— DEATHS OF VETERINARIANS — 


Patrick H. Casey, Farmington, Minn., MC K ’11, 
died July 8, 1951, at the age of 78. 


Orin L. DeVore, Billings, Mont., MC K ’09, died 
July 13, 1951, after a long illness. Doctor DeVore 
had served two terms as sheriff of his community. 


Samuel B. Foster, WSC '10, died 


July 25, 1951. 


Bernard H. Gibson, London, Ohio, OSU °35, died 
September 18, 1951. Doctor Gibson and his wife, 
Kathryn Fisher Gibson, were drowned while on a fish- 
ing trip. 

Walter E. Grace, Jacksonville, Fla.. ONT °03, died 
August 29, 1951, after a long illness. 


Roscoe Clay Griffith, Fort Worth, Tex., CVC ‘11, 
died August 27, 1951. Doctor Griffith established the 
first small animal hospital in Fort Worth. 


Portland, Ore., 





E. W. Hagyard, Lexington, Ky., died August 15, 
ANIMAL 


WH ITE’ CASTRATION 


A new text-book for TEACHERS, STUDENTS and 
PRACTITIONERS. 


Price $7.50 


For sale by book dealers, also by the author 


GEORGE R. WHITE 


P. O. Box 90! Nashville 2, Tennessee 








1951, at the age of 88. Doctor Hagyard was well 
known in the racing field for his work with Thorough- 
breds. 


James M. Kingston, Pittsfield, Mass., UP °12, died 
August 22, 1951. Doctor Kingston had been asso- 
ciated with the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health for a number of years. 


Fred W. Loehrke, Logansport, Ind., IND °21, died 
in August 1951. 


Adrian A. Martin, Emmitsburg, Md., USC ‘18, died 
November 25, 1950. Doctor Martin had been in gen- 
eral practice in Emmitsburg since 1918. 


Seth Henry Rogers, Sidney, Ohio, CIN 09, died 
August 16, 1951, of a coronary thrombosis. 


John E. Sargeant, Pontiac, Ill., CVC °20, died Sep- 
tember 16, 1951, as a result of injuries received in an 
automobile accident. 


Franklin Folkenroth Shue, Hanover, Pa., UP ‘12, 
died September 17, 1951, at the age of 81. Doctor 
Shue had been in practice at Hanover since his 
graduation. 


Wilson A. Smith, Rock Valley, lowa, MC K ’07, 
died July 5, 1951. Doctor Smith was killed in an 
automobile accident. 


B. F. Webster, Winchester, Ill., KCVC '03, died 
October 3, 1951. Doctor Webster had been engaged 
in general practice in Winchester since 1906. 


Edward A. Wilson, Emmaus, Pa., UP °23, died 
September 9, 1951, following a heart attack. 
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SHIPPING FEVER LOSSHR 


Field results have shown that bacterins give adequate 
protection to animals when administered at least ten 
days prior to shipment, sale or exposure. Herd im- 
munity to such infections can be obtained in problem 
breeding and production herds_by routine semi- 
annual administration of such bacterins to all animals 


in the herd. 


The bacterin of choice should be selected from one 
of the following, depending upon area complications: 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN 


100% Pasteurella organisms (for use in all species) 


CORYNEBACTERIUM PASTEURELLA BACTERIN 


50% Pasteurella boviseptica, Pasteurella aviseptica, Pasteurella 
oviseptica 





50% Corynebacteria of bovine, ovine and swine origin 


MIXED BACTERIN BOVINE — FORMULA 1 


50% Pasteurella boviseptica 
30% Corynebacteria 

10% Streptococcus (pyogenic) 
10% Staphylococcus albus and aureus (5% of each) 





BETTER BIOLOGICALS FOR GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 


It is generally recognized that the iemeuteainn sopticnsaia organ- 7 / 
ism plays an important part in the losses incident to shipment of 
cattle, but many veterinary pathologists believe that filterable 
virus is often the primary inciting cause of so-called “shipping 
fever”. Because of this possibility, Lockhart Anti-Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia Serum and Anti-Corynebacterium Pasteurella Serum 
are produced from mature bovines known to be immune to the 
various “shipping fevers”. In our opinion, this “Plus Value” 
accounts for the superiority of the results obtained from their use. 
In those areas where infection by corynebacteria is an important 
complication, ANTI-CORYNEBACTERIUM PASTEURELLA 
SERUM ( wonernwed should be used. 





ASHE LOCKHART. INC. 


800 Woodswether Road Kansas City 6, Missouri 























SCARLET 
/  DRENCH 


/ An established dispensing item 


/ Scarlet Drench is compounded of drugs 
in powder form to be suspended in 

/ water and administered as a drench or 

/ via stomach tube. It is not a common 
/ purge—it’s a well balanced combination 
/ of detoxicants, stomachics, and laxatives. 


/ indications: digestive upsets characterized 

/ by suspended rumination, flatulence, and 

/ atony. dosage: to mature cattle and 

/ horses give one can; for calves and sheep 

/ reduce accordingly—use generous amounts 
/ of water. contains: Gentian, Ginger, Sodium 
thiosulphate, Organic iodide, Sodium sulphate, 

/ Fenugreek, Fiaxseed, and Magnesium sulphate. 


/ Supplied in: Ctns. Doz. 12 0z. cans 
j Ctns. 2 Doz. 12 oz. jars 


/ (Both with dispensing labels) 


ee Sawe, Glover iiaheniiteates 
iniais City, Mo. 








Quickly Aids 
Digestive Upsets 
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Generel Application 
of Parenamine .. . 


Preparative: To improve and protect the 
nutritional status of the severely mal- 
nourished or critically ill patient... as 
fortification against the shock of major 
surgery. 


Reparative: To provide, in ample quan- 
tity, the amino acids essential to tissue 
repair ... to hasten healing and shorten 
convalescence. 


For use whenever diefary measures are 
inadequate for correction and mainte- 
nance of positive nitrogen balance . . . to 
replenish depleted body protein stores. 
Particularly indicated in preoperative and 
postoperative management, extensive 
burns, gastro-intestinal obstruction, etc. 


Parenamine 


PARENTERAL 
AMINO ACIDS 


Suggested needs for 


Parenamine in veterinary medicine ... . 


1. Severe gastro-intestinal disease, or persistent vomiting from any cause. 
Suppliod in: 2. Intestinal obstruction, peritonitis or any diseased condition in which 


15% sterile solution, 


the ingestion of food provokes pain or vomiting. 


bottles of 100 ce, 3. Advanced state of inanition (which results from complete lack of food). 


rubber capped. 4. Chronic ulcerative enterocolitis. 


5. Hypoproteinemia due to an actual loss, as in hemorrhage and burns, 
or to deficient metabolism, as in liver damage. 


WINTHROP-STEARNS Inc. New York I8, N.Y. WINDSOR, ONT. 





Porcine 


Cholera 


IV. Its History Not Open to Revision 


The once-in-a-lifetime, virus-serum vaccination acclaimed for nearly 
half a century as a shelter of America’s swine herds against cholera 
does not beg replacement to achieve the desired end. 


Whether the objective is dependable insurance against unforeseeable 
losses, emergency prevention in the face of community outbreaks, or 
a step toward nation-wide elimination, the ranking desiterata are the 
uniformity, solidity, and duration of the immunity conferred. 


THE PATHOLOGY OF AN INVISIBLE CONTAGION AS 
UBIQUITOUS AND ELUSIVE AS DORSET’S HOG CHOL- 
ERA VIRUS DOES NOT LEND ITSELF TO COMPROMISE. 





THE 


Corn States Serum Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





